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This study on the economic self-sufficiency of the 
southeast Asian refugee household was conducted in order to gather 
information on the economic status of these refugees, the factors 
that contribute to self-sufficiency, and refugees' needs for 
services. A survey of 1,384 households of Vietnamese, 
Sino-Vietnamese, and Lao refugees who arrived in the United States 
a*| er . October 1978 was con ducted. Interviews were held in the Fall of 
1982 in five sites: Boston, Chicago, Houston, Seattle, and Orange 
County, California. It was found that Southeast Asian refugees have 
made steady progress in climbing out of dependency on transfer income 
and increasing their standard of living in relation to the official 
poverty level and that there is every indication that they will 
continue to progress in a positive direction. Virtually all the 
refugees studied relied on cash assistance at the beginning of their 
stay; dependency is apparently not by choice. Factors that were found 
to be important in the families' levels of self-sufficiency were 
household size and composition, the refugee community as a source of 
support, and participation in and effectiveness of English language 
programs and employment service programs. The study report contains 
extensive and detailed information on the design, implementation, and 
results of the study and uses many tables and charts to illustrate or 
present the information. (CG) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

With the fall of Saigon in April 1 975 1 the United States embarked on a 
program of resettlement of Southeast Asian refugees which is now approaching a 
total of three-quarters of a million. Beginning in September 1978, a second 
major influx of refugees, including those Vietnamese and Chinese treated in 
the press as the "Boat People," began arriving in the United States. These 
more recent arrivals were moderately different in background characteristics 
by compar i son with their earlier cohorts . While the earlier arrivals were 
largely Vietnamese who were educated, familiar with western culture, and pos- 
sessed English language skills, those arriving in the Fall of 1978 and after 
were more varied in ethnicity and their skills. In addition to Vietnamese, 
this second wave of refugees included Chinese from Vietnam, Hmong and Mien 
from Laos, Khmer, Lao, and others. On average they were somewhat less edu- 
cated and more limited in job skills, education, and English proficiency. 

In order to facilitate the resettlement of refugees, the Refugee Act of 
1980 was enacted, establishing a permanent mechanism for the admission of 
refugees to the United States and providing for a comprehensive and uniform 
program of assistance and services. In addition, the Act established the Of- 
fice of Refugee Resettlement (ORR) within HHS to administer the domestic 
resettlement program. Under the Refugee Resettlement program, refugees are 
eligible to receive cash assistance, medical assistance, and supportive ser- 
vices intended to ease their initial adjustment to the United States and to 
help them become economi cally self-sufficient. Incl uded under suppor t ser - 
vices are employment services, English language training, job training, orien- 
tation and other social services. 

Currently, the information available on the economic status of refugees 
who have been served under the Refugee Act is limited. The largest such group 
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comprises the Southeast Asian refugees arriving since the Fall of 1 9 79 • with 
their broad variety of cultural and educational background. Furthermore, 
little systematic analysis has been conducted on the process of becoming self* 
sufficient and th*> impact of refugee program services on thi^ process. Final* 
ly, no analytical models have been developed which explain the relationship 
between refugee background, need for particular kinds and levels of service, 
and the achievement of economic self-sufficiency. The purpose of the research 
to be reviewed here was to address these issues. 

In late summer , 1982, the Institute for Social Research, University of 
Michigan, fielded a survey among Southeast Asian refugees who had arrived in 
the United States from October 1978. The primary purpose of this study was to 
determine the degree of economic self-sufficiency achieved by these refugees 
at the time and the factors associated with it. Three groups of refugees 
(Vietnamese, Chinese from Vietnam, and lowland Lao) were interviewed in five 
sites across the country 

• Boston 

• f h i cage 
•Seattle 

• Houston 

•Orange County, California. 

The sites were chosen to represent the diversity of refugee communities 
and soc i oeconom i c s i tuat i ons ex i s t i ng in the Uni ted States . The i ntervi ewi ng 
took place in the aepth of the American recession and the economies of all the 
sites were suffering to one degree or another. 

The survey resu 1 ted in 1 384 househo Id i nterv i ews conducted in the 
respondents' native languages which yield data on k\(>0 adults (aged 16 and 
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over) and 26 1 5 children. The adult population tended to be male {Si percent) 
and young, with an average age among adults of 31 • 

The household (that is, all the individuals living thereir) was tocused 
upon as the unit of analysis. Our definition of economic self-sufficiency 
looked at two different aspects: whether the household had anyone within it 
receiving public cash assistance, and how the total income of the household 
(including both assistance and earned) compared to the official poverty level 
(ca. $800 per month for a family of four). As it turned out, these aspects 
tended to be interrelated in regard to the economic self-sufficiency of the 
refugee household unit. The sampling was drawn from a combination of ad- 
ministrative lists and area probability sampling procedures. 
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I. Labor Force Participation 

At the time of the survey, kk percent (1,823) of the total adult popula- 
tion were in the job market. The unemployment rate among these was h2 percent 
(773) and 58 percent (1,050) had found jobs. This figure does not include the 
56 percent (2337) of the total adult population not participating in the labor 
force: those simply not looking for work (12 percent), students (21* percent), 
housewives, the disabled, and the retired (20 percent). 

While tne unemployment rate is high, it must be recognized that it is an 
aggregate figure which includes ail refugees seeking work from the moment they 
enter the United States. In order to gain a better understanding of the high 
unemployment rate, it is necessary to look at both time in the United States 
and site as variables affecting the rates. Figure 1 shows the sharp drop in 
the unemployment rate from the first months of resettlement (almost 90 per- 
cent) to over three years in the United States (about a third). Those 
refugees who had been in the United States between two and three years had an 
unemployment rate'under hO percent. Among the five sites, two had high 
unemployment rates for the refugees (Seattle 57 percent, Chicago 50 percent) 
and two had relatively moderate rates (Boston 39 percent, Orange County 3& 
percent), with only Houston's rate being relatively low (25 percent). Among 
the three ethnic groups, the jnfcmp 1 oyment rates were rather close: Lao **0 
percent, Vietnamese 1*3 percent, and Chinese ^5 percent. 

Of those who were working, about two-thirds held low status jobs in the 
peripheral as opposed to the core sector of the economy. The occupations in 
the United States were consistently lower in status than the occupations neld 
in Southeast Asia, and there appears to have been little direct transfer of 
the skills employed in Southeast A? i a to the jobs obtained in the United 
States so far . 
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The economic future of the refugee households sjrveyed would not appear 
to lie in the movement of one individual up the ladder of success. In the 
short time that tne refugees had been in the United States, the few refugees 
who have moved from one job to another had not advanced their economic posi- 
tion significantly, gaining on the average only a few cents an hour more: they 
move laterally, rom one-entry- 1 eve 1 job to another. 

The manner by which refugee households get ahead in the United States is 
by increasing the number of its occupants who are working and bringing in 
earned income --that is, by a multiple-job strategy. When seen from the 
standpoint of the household rather than the individual, a very different and 
far more encouraging picture emerges. Figure 2 shows changes in the per- 
centage of the household sample with no job, one job, or two or more jobs over 
four month intervals. The steady, almost monotonic increase in the percent of 
households with two or more jobs is a most significant feature. It is the 
number of jobs per household rather than the character of the individual jobs 
themselves which makes the major difference in understanding the degree cr 
economic self-sufficiency gained by the refugees, that is, the support will- 
ingness, cooperation, and diligence of a variety of household members to seek 
out and hold any kind of jobs, in order to achieve economic independence and 
to improve the economic standing of the household. 
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I ncome Source 



Virtually all Southeast Asian refugees begin their American lives on wel- 
fare. For most, ge':ting off pjblic assistance is a slow and gradual process, 
one made more difficult by the relatively poor economy into which many of 
those surveyed were originally thrust. A majority of the households in our 
sample (65 percent) received some kind of cash assistance at the time ot the 
interview; J*5 percent in this country over three years still got some cash as- 
s i stance . 

Yet what is important here is not the mere fact of one household getting 
cash assistance or not. Rather, it is more important whether such assistance 
is the only income received by the household. Our discussion will focus on 
three patterns of household income, according to the source of that income. 
The first pattern is transfer income — public assistance pure and simple; the 
second is a combination of public assistance (in whatever form) with earned 
income; and the third is earned income alone. A combined income for a 
household generally means that at least one individual is bringing earnings 
into the household at the same time that at least one other individual is 
bringing cash assistance into the same household. Occasionally, though rare- 
ly, the two cases might be the same person. 

We should note at this point that the public assistance received by both 
the transfer and combined income groups involves a number of different forms. 
As noted above, 65 percent of the refugee households surveyed were getting 
cash assistance at the time of the interview. This cash assistance was mainly 
in the form of Refugee Cash Assistance (RCA) or Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC) . Some also received General Assistance or SSI. Almost al! of 
these households also received food stamps. In addition, another 10 percent 
of the households received food stamps alone, and thus three quarters of the 
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refugee population were receiving, at least in part, some form of public as- 
sistance. Most of these households tended to receive more than one kind of 
assistance simultaneously. Besides the 10 percent of the households receiving 
food stamps alone, only 7 percent received one kind of assistance (RCA, AFDC, 
or SSl), leaving 58 percent who receive more than one type of public assist- 
ance. 

Of the households surveyed, 1*3 percent subsisted solely on public 

assistance (whether cash or food stamps), almost a third (32 percent) combined 
earnings and some form of public assistance, and a quarter (25 percent) 
depended upon earnings alone. The importance of food stamps is illustrated by 
the fact that 9^ percent of the households on transfer income alone got them, 
as did 79 percent of the households with combined income sources. 

Not unexpectedly, the refugee households with earned income alone were 
the earliest arrivals, having been in the United States an average of 32 
months. They were also the highest in arrival English proficiency and in 
education in Southeast Asia. The households with combined incorm had been in 
the United States an average of 26 months, had a higher percent of unrelated 
singles living with them, and their composition was generally larger and more 
complex. The households totally on public assistance had been in the United 
States, on the average, only 20 months, were lowest in arrival English 
proficiency 3nd in Southeast Asian education, and were more likely to have 
come fiom rural areas in their homelands. 

As the household members move from no jobs to one job and more enter into 
the labor force, there is a greater and greater chance for self-sufficiency. 
At the same time, there is an equally steady move from transfer to earned in- 
come, with cr without a combined phase in between. Figure 3 shows the slsady 
change, particularly in the first two years, for all three income groups. 
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Households totally on transfer income dropped from almost 80 percent in the 
first four months to aroun H 30 percent after three years. Those on earned in- 
come alone rose fairly steadily from 3 percent in the first four months to 
about 50 percent after three years. The percentage of households with com- 
bined income rose frcm almost 20 percent in the first four months to double 
that from 16 to 32 months, before falling ,ff to about 30 percert thereafter. 
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III. Economi c status 
Fifty percent of the households sampled fell below the Federal poverty 
level (about $800 per month for a family of four), ;md 8 percent had incomes 
at 50 percent or less of the poverty level. On the other hand, 20 percent had 
incomes which were at least twice the poverty level. Figures h f 5f 6, and 7 
show the number of households above and below the poverty line according to 
income source. Clearly, the majority of households on transfer income were 
below the poverty line (Figure 5) . while those with combined income tended to 
be just above the poverty line (Figure 6), and those with earned income alone 
were spread out well beyoitl the poverty line (Figure 7). Sixty-four percent 
of the transfer group, 28 percent of the combined group, and 12 percent of the 
earned group were under the line. 
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Once again, if we move from the aggregate data to a time line, we see a 
steady growth in the ability of the households to meet the minimum poverty 
level and to go beyond it. As we might expect from Figure 3 above, the rise 
of households with earned income is matched by the rise in the percent of the 
poverty level met by the household income. Figure 8 shows that where 
households in the United States only four months or less met 46 percent of the 
poverty level requirement and those here four to eight months met 95 percent, 
households here three years were close to 1 50 percent and those here four 
years were almost at 200 percent. This change ties in with Figure 3 in 

PERCENT OF POVERTY STANDARD KET 
BY TOTAL HOUSEHOLD INCOME 
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poverty- 1 evel standing as well as with the number of jobs per household over 
time (Figure 2). Thus, dramatic changes in economic status occur when ad- 
dii. 1 people take jobs rather than from changes in wages through the job 
advancement of a single individual in the household. Seventeen percent of the 
households with no jobs were above the poverty level; 68 percent with one job 
and 93 percent with at least two jobs were above the poverty line. The steep 
rises in households with two or more jobs and the sharp advance in the percent 
of poverty level met together mean that more people working per household im- 
proves the standard of living. 

Household comoosition is strongly associated with the potential to im- 
provement m economic position. Table 1 shews that the nuclear family, the 
household group which constitutes the largest proportion of the total sample 
(about half, in fact), has also had the highest percentage of those below the 
poverty line. Sixty-one percent of these households did not obtain enough in- 
come to meet this level. The second largest segment of the sample, households 
made up of extended families, was somewnat better, i*3 percent being below the 
poverty level. The main element reflected in Table 1 is the number of employ- 
able adults available in each type of household. Thus, those households with 
unrelated singles living in them did significantly better than the same type 
of household without such attached singles, 25 percent being below the poverty 
1 ins. 

Of utmost importance to getting ahead economically is the multiple-wage 
earner strategy illustrated earlier in Figure 2. When one person gets a job 
the the household's ability to meet basic needs over the pover ty- 1 evel stand- 
ard is improved. But the big change in living standard occurs when a second 
persci from the household finds gainful employment. This is particularly im- 
portant for the single nuclear family and demonstrating the importance of the 

I 
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multiple-wage earner strategies in the rap : d adaptation to the work force and 
in the achievement of early economic independence; it also demonstrates the 
willingness of both spouses to participate in the workforce; and it carries 
vith it a policy implication — namely, the possible importance of day-care. 

TABLE 1 
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English p^wficiency upon arrival in the U.S. i* second only to housenold 
composition as a predictor to later self-sufficiency. For nuclear family 
households, it is the best predictor. Even minimal English proficiency beyond 
"none" greatly enhances the likelihood of achieving self-sufficiency. Yet, 
over half those sampled had no English proficiency upon arrival. Arrival 
English was a far better predictor than prior education, prior occupation, or 
current English. Thus, it did not matter how a person acquired English 
proficiency before arrival (i.e., educational or occupational background) nor 
how much or by wh?t means proficiency was improved by post-arrival experience. 
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The important predictor of economic self-sufficiency, at least during this 
early stage of resettlement, was proficiency upon arrival. 

Other factors that did not play significant roles in determining economic 
status were urban or rural background, ethnicity and sex, health, and second- 
ary migration. 

The research findings raise two i ssues c oncer ning the effectiveness of 
refugee service programs. First those who manage to avail themselves of such 
services and programs are those who are already advantaged i.e. the better 
educated and those free of immediate family responsibilities; conversely, 
those who are unable to enter them are the persons who would benefit most if 
rapid economic adaptation is the main goal of such programs. 

The refugees who are in programs report that they value them and they 
rank employment and language programs very high when asked what they see as 
necessary to getting ahead in life. On the other hand, it is difficult to 
point to specific outcomes which would attest to the value of these programs 
to the atta i nment of economi c self-sufficiency. We can say that vocat i ona 1 
training (the most/per son- i ntens i ve) does result in some benefits. But we 
would hesitate to say how much difference it makes and what its potential 
would be if such programs were available to other than the more select segment 
of the refugee population. 

Possibly it is the resourcefulness of the refugees who do not have access 
to service programs that makes program effects appear so weak. That is, their 
ability to husband their own resources, mutual interdependence, etc. have 
resulted in them being able to cope far more successfully with the adverse 
economic conditions and the other problems associated with resettlement than 
would have been expected possible when left to their own devices, at least 
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with respect to the attainment of economic self-sufficiency during the early 
phase of resettlement. 
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NOTES TO RESEARCHERS 



Listed below are several methodological documents and other materials 
relating to this study which are not Included with this report but which 
are available to researchers who might want to refer to them. All 9 
Items are available at the Institute for Social Research, The University 
of Michigan, P.O. Box 1248, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106. Itebs 1-8 are 
also available at the Office of Refugee Resettlement, 330 C Street, SW, 
Swltzer Bldg., Room 1229, Washington, D.C. 20201. These Items may be 
used at these locations. Items 1-7 are also available at the Resource 
Center of the Refugee Policy Group, 1424 16th Street, NW, Suite 401, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. The Resource Center will make available copies 
of any of the 7 Items located there. The number of pages of each Item 
are given to Indicate a probable cost. Current (February 1^>?5) cost Is 
approximately $.20 per page and Is subject to change. 

1. Survey Instruments 

There are twi basic Instruments, a "Questionnaire for Respondent N 
administered to the main respondent (133 pages) and a "Household 
Member Supplement" questionnaire administered to the main respondent 
but requesting a set of Information about each of the other adults In 
the household. (63 pages). The questionnaires are In English, Lao, 
Vietnamese and Chinese. 

2. Community Profiles (99 pages) 

The Community Profiles are a brief description of each of the sites 
(Seattle, Boston, Houston, Chicago, and Orange County) where the 
Interviewing took place. The Profiles include such Information as 
population characteristics, general features of the local economy, 
social features — e.g. crime, available services, education and 
health resources — and features of refugee resettlement — e.g., 
public and private resettlement programs, extent and types of 
coordination among resettlement service providers, etc. 
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3. Site Selection Criteria/Procesn. (25 pages) 

Discussion of site selection criteria and process 

4. Weighted and Unweighted Sampling Frames by Sites and Source, Plus 
Sampling Source Codes by Site (15 pages) 

5. Univariates: Codes, Frequency Distribution, and Percentages for All 
Variables (479 pages) 

6. Code Book (173 pages) 

Lists all variables analyzed 

7. Correlation Matrices (9 pages) 



Includes list of variables with means and standard deviations 
and two correlation matrix tables, 1 with two dependent 
variables (percent of poverty needs standard earned and 
household receipt or non-receipt of cash assistance) and 1 with 
the dependent variable English improvement. 



8. Data Tape, Dictionary, Specifications, and Instructions 
9* Interviewers Training Manual 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 



With the fall of Saigon in April 1975, the United States embarked on a 
program of resettlement of Southeast Asian refugees which is now approaching a 
total of three-quarters of a million. Beginning in September 1978, a second 
major influx of refugees, including those Vietnamese and Chinese generally 
treated in the press as the "Boat People," began arriving in the Uuted 
States. These more recent arrivals were significantly different in background 
characteristics by compar ison wi th their earlier cohorts. While the earlier 
arrivals were largely Vietnamese who were educated, familiar with western cul- 
ture, and possessed English language skills, those arriving in the Fall of 
1978 and after were more varied in ethnicity and their skills. In addition to 
Vietnamese, this second wave of refugees included Chinese from Vietnam, Hmong 
and Mien from Laos, Khmer, Lao, and others. On aver?ge they were somewhat 
less educated and more limited in job skills, education, and English 
prof i ciency . 

In order to facilitate the resettlement of refugees, the Refugee Act of 
1980 was enacted, establishing a permanent mechanism for the admission of 
refugees to the United Stages and providing for a comprehensive and uniform 
program of assistance and services. In addition, the Act established tht Of- 
fice of Refugee Resettlement (ORR) within HHS to administer the domestic 
resettlement program. Under the Refugee Resettlement program, refugees are 
eligible to receive cash assistance, medical assistance, and supportive ser- 
vices intended to ease their initial adjustment to the United States and to 
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help them become economically sel f-suf f ic ie;it. included under support ser- 
vices are employment services, English language training, job training, orien- 
tation and other social services. 

Currently, information available on the economic status of refugees who 
have been served under the Refugee Act is limited. The largest such group 
comprises the Southeast Asian refugees arriving since the Fall of 1979, with 
their broader variety of cultural and educational background. Furthermore, 
little systematic analysis has been conducted on the process of becoming self- 
sufficient and the impact of refugee program services on this process. Final- 
ly, no analytical models have been develooed which explain the relationship 
between refugee background, need for particular kinds and levels of service, 
and the achieveme of economic self-sufficiency. 
A. RELATED STUDIES 

Several surveys of Southeast Asian refugees have been conducted in the 
past five years. These include: (Aames et a±. f 1977- Meredith et a].., 198I; 
Whitmore e_t aK, unpublished; Kim and Nicassio, I98O; OSl, 198I; BSSR 1982, 
and Jones, 1982. ((Data are only partially available from Whitmore et aK and 
Jones.) Table 1.1 (pages gives the design parameters and major findings 

of each study, especially with regard to indices and predictors of economic 
sel f-suf f ic i ency . 

Comparisons are difficult because studies of refugee resettlement in he 
U.S. tend to use different kinds of data as indicators of employment, inc me 
and assistance. 1 Together, however, the various studies suggest that roughly 
kO percent of Southeast Asian refugee household heads are employed, most at 

'For example, although the OSl study gives estimates of the proportion 
of income attributable to both assistance and employed income, it is not clear 
in their data that all income sources have been included. Kim et aj_. reports 
low response rates on items dealing with dollar amounts of public assistance. 
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near minimum-wage level, and that approximately two-thirds of refugee 
households receive some form of cash assistance, foodstamps, or both. This 
does not mean, however that 60 percent are "dependent" and kO percent "self- 
sufficient." Many of those totally dependent on support are the most recent 
arrivals, and many of those totally self-sufficient came here in 1975- It ap- 
pears that the "typical" refugee household combines both earned and transfer 
i ncomes. 
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Table 1.1 

PARAMETERS AND MAJOR FINDINGS FROM OTHER STUDIES* 





Aames et al. (1977) 


Kim et al (1980) 


0S1 (1981) 


Meredith et al. (1981 ) 


N {Households/ 




1 627 


1 012 


115 


N (Total persons) 


4,188 


d.k. 


4,586 


586 


Sample Source 


N/A 


INS/Agenc les/MAA 


INS Records 


N/A 


Date 


1977 


1979 


1980 


1981 


Locat Ion 


Cal Ifornla 


Illinois 


National 


Nebraska 


Method 


Personal Interviews 


Mai 1 Quest lonnalre S 
Pe r sona 1 t n ter v 1 ews 


Phone Interviews 


Personal Interviews 


Waves 


All 


All 


All 


All 


National Ity 


Vietnamese 
Lao 

Cambod 1 an 


Vietnamese 
Lao 

Cambodian 


Vietnamese 
Lao 

Cambod 1 an 


Vietnamese 
Lao 

CjimhAil 1 Jin 


Economic Status 
Measures 


Dlchotomous: 
receipt of government 
transfer paymants, 
excepting Food Stamps, 
qualifies household as 
non-self-suff Iclent 


Index of "socio- 
economic adjustment 11 
composed of employ- 
ment, Income level , 
transfer payments, 
houS;inq v appl lance 
ownership, etc. 


Separate variables: 
labor force partici- 
pation, employment <of 
those "In labor force") 
transfer payments, 
Income 


N/A - was "needs 
assessment" asked 
opinions of Income 
adequacy 



Major Predictors of 
Self -Sufficiency 



Engl Ish fluency, 
car ownership, 
family size 



Engl Ish fluency, 
motive to accultu- 
rate, no Immediate 
family left behind 
--faml 1y size not 
Important; thl s 
index correlated 
with Indexes of 
"psychological" 
and "cultural" 
adjustment 



^Complete citations of these works are 
listed in the Reference section, p. 246 below. 



Engl Ish fluency, 
education level , 
(for males), occupation 
In Vietnam not 
significant 



N/A, but Engl Ish fluency 
and transportation rated 
as "problems" by refugees 
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TABLE 1*1 
(continued) 



N (Households) 
N (Total Persons) 
Sample Source 

Date 

Location 
Method 

Waves 

Nationality 



Economic Status 
Measures 



BSSR (1982) 
N/A 

TOO 

INS Records 

• jtj 

Several Sites 
Personal Interviews 

1975-1979 

Vietnamese 
Lao 

Cambodian 
N/A 



Jones (1982) 
1,530 

6,592 

Joint Committee for 
Vietnamese Refugee Lists 

1982 

United Kingdom 

fell Questionnaire 
Personal Intc/view 

All 

Vietnamese 



See pag3 8 below 



Whltmore et al. (Unpublished) 
421 

1920 

*/A 

1980 

Michigan 

Personal Interviews 

AH 

Vietnamese 
Lao 



Dlchotomous. 
receipt of gove "\, *nt 
transfer payments 
qualified as i,or ■te'f- 
efflclent 



Major Predictors of 
Self-Sufficiency 



N/A 



See page 8 below 



Data not yet available 
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Statistically, the most powerful predictor of economic performance has 
been "date of arr'*al." But, the earlier refugee arrivals appear to differ 
substantially from more recent refugees on what might be termed "preparedness" 
factors — such as English prof iciency, educational level, job experience, 
familiarity with Western culture, etc. at the time of their arrival — and no 
study has estimated the relative contribution of these factors compared to ac- 
culturation processes that occur in this country "naturally" with the passage 
of time. We do not know whether the critical skills are those "naturally" ac- 
quired in time (English proficiency, knowledge of American culture, etc.), or 
those which are not likely to show dramatic short-term improvement (general 
educaticnal level, complex job skills or experience, etc.). At this point, we 
simply know that those who arrive with greater skills are currently faring 
better, as are those who arrived earlier. The studies also suggest that al- 
though there are important differences among ethnic groups, the extent to 
which these differences may be attributed to different arrival dates, dif- 
ferences in relatively ameliorable skills and knowledge levels, or relat ; vely 
immutable factors is uncertain. Aames et aj. did not include ethnicity in 
their multivariate analysis, but they did find sizable differences in the 
regression coefficients of their self-sufficiency model for each nationality 
group. 

The findings of these studies point toward several central predictors of 
self-sufficiency. The Aames et aj.. and Kim and Nicassio studies provided the 
best data available to date. First, these studies consistently point to the 
overriding importance of English language proficiency. The cu. rent study went 
beyond such findings, examining both how much difference English proficiency 
makes and how refugees become proficient in English -- e.g. through sponsors, 
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CSL classes, instruction from an MA A, on the job, or through informal accul- 
turation and socialization processes. 

The earlier studies also found education to be an important predictor of 
self-sufficiency. The current study examined this variable with some 
specificity. In particular, we need to investigate to what extent education 
differences are correlated with factors such as English competence and job- 
related skills. A crucial variable that we could not measure was the extent 
to which the wide variety of educational opportunities in this country were 
available to refugees, and the impact of such programs and institutions on 
refugees' strategies for attaining self-sufficiency. 

Finally, none of the earlier studies appears to have examined the pos- 
sible impact of the refugee experience itself (its ease or difficulty, dura- 
tion, etc.), but at least one (Kim and Nicassio) found that refugees who have 
close family members still residing in Vietnam, and those who held out hope 
that their immigration would be temporary, tended to fare less well on indices 
of emotional, cultural and economic "adjustment" in this country. 

It is useful to compare these studies with a recent study of Vietnamese 
and ethnic Chinese refugees in Great Britain conducted by Peter R. Jones for 
the Home Office of the United Kingdom. The study had two major areas of in- 
quiry: the effectiveness of the refugee programs resettlement status. The 
study is based on the mail questionnaires and personal interviews. 

The major findings of that study follow. 

1) The lengths of time in the reception stage is negatively correlated 
with the refugee's becoming more self-sufficient. 

2) The majority of the efugees tend to settle in the urban regions, par- 
ticularly where refuge* concentrations already exist. 
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3) A small proportion (5 percent) of the refugees interviewed possess a 
high level of English proficiency, the major predictor of self- 
sufficiency. Women, particularly women with families, are the least 
proficient in Engl ish. 

4) The unemployment rate is high for the refugees: Only 16 percent of 
those who wer* employable were employed when interviewed. 

In general, these studies imply that the focus on economic performance 
requires greater precision in the study of economic self-sufficiency and the 
determinants of the factors related to it. Only in this manner can the ef- 
fects of programs be distinguished from those of "natural 11 processes. Even 
the best studies were designed to produce a dichotomous self-sufficiency/ 
dependency measure, rather than a more fine-grained index of economic perform- 
ance. The studies with data available (Aames et aU, Litwin and Gim, and Kim 
and Nicassio) invpstigate program involvement only by asking refugees if they 
have had contact with programs and for their opinions of the services they 
received. There appear to be no adequate measures of program involvement, and 
these remain to Ue developed. There are, by contrast, several good series of 
items concerning pre- immi grat i on status and pre/post-discrepancy. Finally, 
while all these studies use the household as the economic unit, they consider 
the foe?; respondent as the bearer of its resources. In other words, while 
they include income earned by and transferred to other family members, they do 
not include the English competence, job skills, program involvement or educa- 
tion level of other family or household members in the predictor variables. 
B. THE CURRENT STUDY 

The data reported here are derived from a survey of 1 38A households of 
Vietnamese, Sino-Vietnamese and Lao refugees who arrived in the United States 
after October 1978. The interviews were conducted during the late summer and 
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fall of 1982 in five sites; Boston, Chicago, Houston, Seattle, and Orange 
County. 

In each household one person was identified to be interviewed on the 
basis of sampling procedures. That person was also asked to provide informa- 
tion on all oth&i members of the household. In all, we have data on 6,775 
individuals in 1,38l* households. The data on the person interviewed (i.e., 
'■respondent") is, of course, more extensive than that for other household mem- 
bers. We have used households, and when appropriate, individuals as the unit 
of analysis. In some instances we have data only on the main respondent and 
in those cases the 1 » 38^4 main respondents constitute the unit of analysis. 

The main differences between the respondents and other adults in the 
households (N«2,776) is that the main respondents are slightly older (3^.5 
years of age versus 28.9 F-103.7, p<.01) . The other adults do not differ from 
the main respondent on date of arrival and are very likely members of their 
extended family. Although this difference in age is a statistically reliable 
difference, it is not of practical significance and therefore generalizations 
made to all adults (1,38^ + 2,776 ■ i*,l60) should hold for main respondents 
and other household adults alike. Bivariate and multivariate analyses both 
show age is not a key variable in economic achievement except at the extremes, 
i.e. the very young and the very old. 

Site-specific effects can be identified and are discussed as such where 
relevant. In some instances, however, we have combined the data across sites 
even when not using multivariate procedures. We have done this because: (1) 
The analyses indie te greater similarity among refugees and their resettlement 
experience than initially expected; (2) factors specific to the sites are of- 
ten so powerful that they can be easily isolated by applying deductive logic 
to simple bi-variate analyses using the combined data; and (3) the combined 
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data set allows for the detection of weak effects (including site) and more 
precise description of sample characteristics than would be possible using a 
site-by-site approach to the analysis. 

The data are presented unweighted. We have run many analyses using 
weighted data (weighted by probability of selection by sampling frame for each 
respondent) and, with only minor exceptions, the weighted and unweighted 
analyses show the same pattern and magnitude of relationships. Not only is 
this important because unweighted data are far easier to present and under- 
stand than weighted data, but it means that the combination of area 
probability and other sampling procedures have resulted in a data set rela- 
tively free of sampling bias. 

One additional comment on the relative importance of site characteris- 
tics. The site that is most distinct from the others on important variables 
such as employment and cash assistance is Houston. It is also the site where 
we had the greatest difficulty locating respondents. This sometimes makes it 
difficult to distinguish differences in policy (e.g., cash assistance) at the 
site level from individual differences among refugees. Compared to refugees 
in other sites, those in Houston whom we interviewed have fared well. But we 
caution against rushing to conclusions regarding Houston since we know too 
little about those refugees who either left the site or, for whatever reasons, 
could not be traced by our interviewers. 

The data reported he r s have approximately 7 percent missing data cases on 
some of the dependent variables. This falls within tolerable limits, but is 
still less than ideal. host of the missing data have resulted from the 
process of aggregation, in which information on a 1 1 household members is com- 
bined into a household- level variable. For the present, we have defined a 
household as missing data if we lack information on any of its members. Typi- 
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caMy, this occurred when respondents failed or refused to report on other 
members of their households. Values have been implied to those individuals 

(following procedures which preserve means and variances), so that household 
value* could be computed and the information we have on other household mem- 
bers preserved. 

The focus of the survey is on the economic self-sufficiency of the 
Southeast Asian refugee household. Our definition of this dependent variable 
includes whether the household received any cash assistance, whether the 
household received any earned income, and whether the total income of the 
household was above or below the Federal poverty level. This is discussed in 
more detail in Section IV. A below. 
1. SITE SELECTION 

The procedure for selecting the five bites of the survey (see Appendix 
III) was meant to achieve a variability ir. a number of primary and secondary 
criteria. We wanted sites which were major resettlement areas for Southeast 
Asian refugees who had arrived in the U.S. after September 1978 and which had 
significant communities of at least two of the three refugee groups being 
studied: Vietnamese, Lao, and Chinese from Vietnam. We recognized that only 
five sites would not provide an area probability sample for the entire 
country, representative of ethnic Vietnamese, Chinese, and Lao refugees who 
were recently resettled in the U.S. Yet we thought it possible to make a 
selection of sites which would maximize opportunity for findings with a 
meaning broader tnan just the five sites themselves even though the validity 
of each general ization would be difficult to assess by analyzing the strict 
rules of sampling statistics alone. 

The variables we looked at in selecting the sites included the charac- 
teristics of (1) the refugee population at the site, 2) the site as a whole, 
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and 3) the site's refugee service programs. Thus, we first examined the eth- 
nic component of each refuge* community and the ratio of recent arrivals to 
earl ier arr ivals (pr e-October 1 978) . We then took into consideration the 
demographic, economic, and public assistance situation of the site as a whole, 
and finally we looked at the types of vocational programs designed specifical- 
ly for the refugee population at the site. 

By gaining as much variation as possible in these site characteristics, 
we hoped to broaden as best we coula the coverage of experiences undergone by 
the Southeast Asian refugees in this country. 

We began by selecting 32 counties across the country which had major set- 
tlements of recent Southeast Asian refugees. 2 We then reduced the number of 
counties to 14 by looking more closely at the numbers of recent refugees and 
more specifically at ethnic Vietnamese, Chinese, and Lao at the sites, as well 
as the nature of the site population and its location in the country. For 
these 14 sites, we looked at their economic and assistance characteristics 
(unemployment rate, AFDC and Refugee Cash Assistance eligibility and benefits, 
and refugee vocational services). We also examined (1) the nature of the lo- 
cal Southeast Asian refugee population (Did the population consist more of 
earlier or later arrivals? Had many moved into or out of the site to or from 
elsewhere in the U.S.?); (2) the existence of other minority groups at the 
site and the site's general population and employment growth or decline; and 
(3) whether job development programs existed for the refugee community. 

The final five sites were then chosen in the effort to gain variation in 
aH the criteria, primary and secondary. One each of the five sites had to be 
in California and Texas, since half of the 14 sites were in these two states. 

'Drawn from NACR, Inc., H Summary of Data on Counties Most Heavily Im- 
pacted by Southeast Asian Refugees and Cuban/Haitian Entrants", October 1981. 
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The five sites chosen represent, we believe, a good balance of the criteria by 
which we narrowed the field from 32 to H, a good variation of the primary 
criteria, and a good range of the secondary criteria. 
The final choices were: 

Boston, Massachusetts (Suffolk County) 

Chicago, Illinois (Cook County) 

Houston, Texas (Harris County) 

Seattle, Washington (King County) 

Orange County, California 

2. FIELDING THE SURVEY 

a. Survey I nstrument . The questionnaire designed for the study is both 
descr iptive and inferentia l . The descr iptive goals of the research are to 
learn basic facts about those refugees who arrived in the U.S. after 1 October 
1978, and their adaptation to life in this country, particularly with respect 
to economic status and the achievement of self-sufficiency. We sought infor- 
mation on educational and occupational backgrounds, household composition, 
family size, secondary migration, English proficiency, health problems, 
employment status, and the use of various forms of income and program assist- 
ance services. The inferential goals are to learn why some refugees do we i I 
and others do less well or not well at all. Therefore, one purpose of the 
interview was to gather information which would allow us to identify factors 
which promote or hinder refugees in the quest for economic self-sufficiency 
— for example: how dc factors such as education, family size, health, 
English proficiency, etc., affect unemployment and economic status? In addi- 
tion to the interview used for the main respondent, a supplement, or shortened 
version was used to gather data on other household members (fee Appendix I) 
uoth versions are organized as follows: 
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1 . Section A - Household < nf ormati on ; Th i s sec t i on conta i ns quest i ons 
about background information on each household member and on the 
householc in general. Pp. 1-8. 

2. Section B - Employment : This section focuses on jobs and employment 
characteristics for those refugees who are currently in the labor 
force. Questions about income earned through employment are also 
contained in tHs section. Pp. 9*17* 

3. Sect i ons C , D , E , F , - Unemp 1 o^ment : These sections contain work- 
related questions for those who are currently (a) unemployed but 
looking for work, (b) unemployed and not looking for work, (c) stu- 
dents, and (d) not working because they are retired, disabled, or 
housew i ves . Pp 18-28. 

U. Sectjon G - Employment History : This section contains questions 
about previous jobs the main respondent may have held. Th^se ques- 
tions are not asked of other household members. Pp. 29*22. 

5. Section H - Income : The questions in this section are desigrad to 
help us estimate the household's income from all sources other than 
employment such as assistance from voluntary agencies or individuals 
and government support programs. Pp. 33*^1 • 

6. Section J - Expenses ; This section contains questions about the ^s- 
t imated household income, the pattern of expenses, a \d household 
strategies to become self-sufficient. Pp. 

7. Section K - English Ability ; The questions in this section concern 
level of English proficiency and environmental factors which promote 
or hinder that proficiency level (e.g., ESL classes vs. work vs. 
speaking English at home, etc.). Pp. ^5~53* 
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8. Section L - Employment Serv'ces ; This section contains questions 
designed to determine what kind of assistance refugees have received 
in learning about jobs* evaluating job skills* finding work, etc. 
Pp. 5^-57. 

9. Section M - Vocational Training : The questions in this section con- 
cern the amount and the types of vocational and on-the-job training 
received. Pp. 58-65. 

10. Sect ion N - Heal th : The questions in this section are about health 
problems, health care and insurance coverage. Pp. 66-68. 
1 1 . Section R - Attitude and Social Behavior : This section contains 
questions or, the process of resettlement* and refugees 1 perceptions 
of their status, the problems faced, and their progress in resettle- 
ment. Pp. 69-74 . 

b. Si te Coordinators . We began the data gathering procedures with the 
search for a competent study coordinator in each site who would be familiar 
with social science research and would possess a good knowledge of the culture 
of the three ethnic groups and the community in which they live. The selec- 
tion of five coordinators was followed by a one-week, twelve-hour per day 
workshop held at the Institute for Social Research, University of Michigan. 
The workshop's program focused mainly on interviewing techniques and was con- 
ducted by the staff of the Institute's Survey Research Center. The coor- 
dinators were also introduced to the study: its methodology, objectives, and 
importance. In addition, all five coordinators participated in a discussion 
of cultural considerations in doing survey research on the Southeast Asian 
refugees, and various types of government assistance programs available to the 
post-October 1 978 refugees. 
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c. Interviewers and Training . A program to hire about 15 bilingual 
interviewers at each site was immediately instituted following the workshop. 
First, formal letters were sent to various local agencies such as community 
col leges, voluntary agencies (VOL AGs) « and Mutual Assistance Associations 
(MAAs) to publicize the study in the community and to invite those interested 
in participating as interviewers to attend meetings about the study and to ap- 
ply. The ISR staff and the local coordinators worked to discuss the study 
with community leaders and to secure their cooperation, both to find quality 
interviewers and to gain as broad an acceptance as possible within the com* 
muni ty. 

Interviewers were selected according to the following criteria: 
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literacy and proficiency in native language; 
literacy and proficiency in English; 

general education level (some college and familiarity with social 

science concepts ard research); 

good standing in the community; 

ability to work without supervision; 

Concern for detail and accuracy; 

availability for full-time employment; 

access to car or other transportation; 

past experience in related work; 

willingness to interview in all &< eas of the refugee community 
appreciation of the study's poals; 



In the final selection, the study coordinator in each site selected 15 
interviewers (Lao, Vietnamese and Chinese-Vietnamese). These interviewers 
would also assist in sampling. 
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The study coordinator in each site also conducted a six-day training 
program for the new interviewers. The for, « of the training was similar to 
the Coordinator's training held earlier at the Institute for Social Research. 
It included (1) a further exp. i cation of the study an, the survey research 
methodology by members of the Ann Arbor-based project staff; (2) presentations 
on the local assistance programs available to the refugees at each site by lo- 
cal and state welfare department staff; and ( 3 ) training in interviewing tech- 
niques and practice interviews with the actual questionnaire. In the train- 
ing, the manual followed was prepared by the Survey Research Center's staff: 

General I nterviewinn Techn [fl ue (Survey Research Center. The University of 

Michigan - July 1982) . 

d. Translations . Next, the i .terviewer training sessions were a ,so used 
to test and to improve the quality of the three questionnaires: (1) inter- 
viewers conducted practice interviews in their native languages using the 
translated versions; (2) interviewers commented on the translations and of- 
fered suggestions for improvement, and ( 3 ) study coordinators collected these 
suggestions and sent them to the Institute for final changes. The English 
version of the questionnaire was translated into the three languages - Viet- 
namese. Chinese, and Lao - by native speakers of each language. Second, the 
Vietnamese. Chinese and Lao version were backtrans 1 ated into English by other 
tran 5 ,ators and compared. Finally, several rounds of translation refinements 
were nade by native speakers in Ann Arbor immediately before the survey began. 

During the six-day training, a considerable amount of attention was 
Placed on the importance of developing good rapport between interviewers and 
respondents to minimize potential age and Cass differences. Furthermore, 
since speculated the purpose and concept of soc i a 1 -sc ient i f i c survey research 
on a large scale might be unfamiliar to most of our respondents, and this lack 
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of understanding might lead them to refuse to cooperate, study coordinators 
had interviewers conduct practice interviews in the refugee community. Spe- 
cial sessions were organized in which the study coordinator, Michigan-based 
research staff, and interviewers participated in discussions to develop 
strategies to deal with -pecial "cultural" problems and difficulties that be- 
came apparent during these practice interviews. Thus, interviewers were 
trained not only in basic interviewing techniques but also in strategies for 
dealing with special problems. 

Actual interviewing began in early July, 1982, and lasted until October 
1982. All interviews were conducted in the respondents' homes. Coordinators 
closely supervised the work of the interviewers. They gave the interviewers a 
package of materials for each household that included questionnaire supple- 
ments for the other adult household members. On completing each of their as- 
signments, interviewers edited the completed questionnaires and translated the 
responses Into English. Completed interviews were then turned over to the 
study coordinators. 

When interviewers encountered a respondent who refused to participate or 
cooperate in the interview, the study coordinators generally sen t out a second 
interviewer, and finally, a third attempt was made. After three attempts, if 
cooperation was still not forthcoming, the respondent was declared as a non- 
response case. 

e - ^'"cation and Quality Control . After the interview was completed, 
another interviewer verified i t to determine the fol lowing: (1) whether the 
interview had actually taken place, (2) whether all appropriate questions had 
been filled out, and (3) whether the interviewer had completed all the neces- 
sary editing and translating tasks for the respondents' responses. 
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ine first three in erviews of every interviewer were verified and ex- 
amined for quality. After that, the verification procedure went as follows: 

1. Every fifth respondent was selected for verification. 

2. The selected respondent's name was assigned to another interviewe. of 

the same ethnicity. 

3. The verification interviewer phoned the responde (or nade a per- 
sonal visit, if R had no phone) and asked the questions en th; 
verification form. 

k. The verification form .Mlected information on household members; 
this information was used to check if the proper number of household 
member supplements were completed and contained accurate information. 
All interviews wer i reviewed for quality control by the site super- 
visors. The data gathering p-ocedure- were finalized when study 
coordinators logged completed interviews and sent them ba:k to the 

Insti tute for analysis. 
Experienced coders at the Codi.,g Section at the Institute for Social 

Research coded the interview responses into numerical measures for later 
statistical analysis. Profesi'onal members of the research staff and trans- 
lator; for the three 1 anguages worked wi th code; s dur i ng the enti re codi ng 

operati on. 
3. SAMPLING 

T>.> types of sampling frames are used for th.i study: M) lists com- 
prised of data from government agencies. Volags. hAA organist n„ and sup- 
port service organizations; and (2) area probability frames. 

a. List r.umes . Lists of refugees maintained for administrative purposes 
offend certain advantages. 7i..y could provide respondent addresses and ad- 
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ditional information, such as dr ' of arrival and ethnicity, which could be 
used to stratify the sample* 

In each of the five sites, an effort was made to determine what ad- 
ministrative lists existed, their comple. »ss, their currency and their 
availability. We are most grateful for the generous aid provided in this for 
us by the personnel of the service agencies, (see Appendix II for a list of 
these agencies). After obtaining the lists, we estimated (1) the proportion 
of the site universe covered by the names on 8 J the lists, (2) the proportion 
of the site universe covered by the names on each : ndividual list, and (3) the 
extent of overlap among lists. Such information provided the basis for 
developing procedures for selecting respondents from each list. After the 
sampling procedures were instituted and interviewing began, the information 
from the lists was continually updated to improve the accuracy of our 
probability estimates and the area probability frames for each site. 

To maks certain that there were enough people with service experience in 
the sample, we init ; ally oversampled service provider lists and weighted these 
subsamples when aggregating the data. 

Often, there were statistical and practical problems associated with 
using the 1 ists. Each 1 ist provided only partial coverage of the stud* 
population. Furthermore, the addresses and other information provided on the 
lists might not be current and concerns about confidentiality either prevented 
the staff from getting access to lists or required that the agency contact the 
eligible respondents to find out if they would be willing to be included in 
the sample. 

Having encountered such difficulties, it became necessary to resort to 
area probability sampling earlier and more heavily tnan originally expected. 
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Weighting proved largely unnecessary because the major portion of the sample 
came from the area frame. 

b - AT" — Probability Sampling. The area fnme is a consistent, well- 
structured tool for developing probability samples of general household 
populations. However, it is costly and time consuming. It requires thai one 
use household enumeration and screening method*. With the aid of dispropor- 
tionate sampling methods, the efficiency of the household screening can be im- 
proved, but it still remains a relatively costly and time-consuming procedure. 
If conducted properly, *he area frame approach provides the best coverage of 
the survey population and permits more general izable rindings and safer in- 
ferences, in studies like the present one, where 1 i sts f or a var iety of 
reasons had their limits, the area probability approach is the only supplemen- 
tal sampling procedure that should be relied upon to maintain scientific in- 
tegrity. Thus at each site, when the limits of available lists wr-e reached, 
or if conditions precluded the practical use of the lists, the staff shifted 
to area probability 'ampiing. 

Theoretically, area probability methods can offer complete coverage by 
identifying areas where persons with certain similar characteristics can be 
linked (usually through their area of prinu-y residence) . Most probabi 1 i ty 
samples are stratified multi-stage cluster samples. The samples are 
stratified int* distinct groups and each group is sampled independently to im- 
prove the precision of the estimates. The design ensures that each of the 
groups are presented in the sample in the proper proportion. 

In the present study, those proportions were determined on the basis of 
the degree and type of success achieved by sampling from lists by site. The 
multi-stage cluster nature of the sample refers to the successive sampling and 
subsampling of area units in order to group sample persons close together. 
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Such stratification was used in the p r ?*ent study to locate areas within each 
site containing high, medium and low-level densities of eligible persons. The 
team used local informants and cross-reference phone books to develop this in- 
formal <n and relied on community leaders to spread the word about the nature 
and value of the survey. 

As Appendix II shows, there is variation from site to site in the per- 
centages of respondents drawn from the List Frame and the Area Probability 
Sample. Three s»tes had a high percentage of respondents drawn from a list 
frame (mainly from local affiliates of voluntary agencies): Boston 65 per- 
cent, Seattle 60 percent, and Houston 50 percent. In the other two sites, a 
high percentage of respondents came from an area probability sample: Chicago 
k$ percent and Orange County 65 percent. No site had its respondents drawn 
totally from either a list frame or an area probability sample. 

The procedures used for listing households and for determining eligible 
respondents were worked out with the individual agencies. The actual enumera- 
tions and screeiings were conducted by the interviewers under the supervision 
of field coordinators and university-based staff. The problem of determining 
how many and which persons should be interviewed by area probability 
procedures was based on the success of the list sampling frame at each site. 
Where necessary, by relying heavily upon the area probability sampling and by 
reducing dependency upon available lists for s«ngle selection, there can be no 
doubt that sampling error was reduced- Any departure that increases the 
amount of area frame over list frame is generally a positive step in achieving 
optimal allocation to dual frame designs. Out of necessity, we had to take 
that step in order to locate eligible respondents. Appenc^x II also provides 
the relevant statistical analysis to determine the differences between 
weighted and unweighted results for our assorted sources. Because the results 
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are virtually the same, we have chosen to conduct and present the analyses of 
the study using unweighted procedures (as noted above, page 8) 

How representative is our sample for th* refugee communities of the Viet- 
namese, Lao, and Chinese from Vietnam in the jnited States? This is difficult 
to say. Our site selection procedure Section I.B.I above, pages 11 to H) 
focused on counties having high concentrations of Southeast Asian refugees and 
the five *ites chosen are all areas of urban and suburban nature. Our sample 
appears to be fairly representative of the Vietnamese, Lao, and Chinese from 
Vietnam who live in large American cities and the suburban areas surrounding 
them. The results of this survey may not carry over to refugees living in 
medium and small towns or in rural areas. Nevertheless, the findings reveal a 
great amount of commonality for the refugees across all five sites and, 
therefore, indicate a broader relationship and greater general i2abi 1 ity than 
initially foreseen. 

Only the data for Boston raise particular questions with regard to length 
of time in the United States, household composition, and the characteristics 
of its Southeast Asian -efugee population. The sample here was somewhat dif- 
ferent from those in the other four sites (being more heavily based on local 
voluntary agency lists). Yet, list and area probability samples are statisti- 
cally very similar. Thus, we feel confident thai our sample is not out of the 
ordinary f r Boston. 

At p aces in the tables and f.gures below, the numbers used will vary. 
This is because all 1,384 questionnaires do not contain uniform data for all 
their questions. Indeed, the respondents were told they did not have to 
answer any question they did not want to. Thus, any one topic is likely to 
have missing data from certain questionnaires. The N will represent those 
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households or individuals for whom data exist in the questionnaires on the 
topic under discussion. 
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CHAPTER I I 
THE REFUGEES: BACKGROUND VARIABLES 



The analysis of the survey data in this study is primarily based on 
multivariate analysis, the simultaneous processing and interrelating of many 
variables in relation to self-sufficiency measures. In this chapter are 
presented the more significant variables linked to the refugees' personal 
characteristics, their existence in Southeast Asia, and their personal and 
programmatic situation in the United States. Their work, economic status, and 
income in this country are examined in Chapter III and the importance of the 
predictor variables in in Chapter IV. The refugees studied in this survey are 
from three ethnic groups (Vietnamese, Chinese from Vietnam, and Lao), live in 
five sites (Boston, Chicago, Houston, Seattle, and Orange County, California), 
and arrived over the span of four years (October 1978 - October 1982). 
Described below are the sample's characteristics which form a background to 
their economic situation. 
A. SITE 

The five sites covered in this survey represent a variety of locations 
throughout the country, two being in the Sun Belt, one ;n the Northern Pacific 
Coast, one in the flidwest, and one in the Northeast Corridor. Two of the 
site* — Orange County, California and Houston have majo' settlements of 
the 1975-1978 Southeast Asian refugees and heavy secondary migration. In con- 
trast, the refugee communities in Chicago, Seattle, and especially Boston con- 
sist of a higher percentage of post-1978 arrivals with relatively fewer sec- 
ondary migrants. The five Community Profiles contain *nore specific detail and 
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may be found in in Appendix IV; here, we discuss in a comparative way charac- 
teristics of the five sites and the situations in which the refugees found 
themselves . 
1. Community 

Chicago (Cook County) has a large urban population of 5-3 million, 
Seattle (King County) and Houston (Harris County) medium urban populations of 
1.3 and 2. 1» million respectively, Boston 'Suffolk County) a small urban 
population of .65 million, and Orange County a medium suburban population of 
1.9 million. Houston and Orange County have been growing (38* and 36% in- 
creases since 1970 respectively); Seattle has had a si ight gain (9-5* in- 
crease) ; and Chicago and Boston have been shrinking (by A* and 12* respective- 
ly). Chicago and Houston have high percentages of minor ity population (over 
30 percent), Boston, Orange County, and Seattle medium percentages (15 " 30 
percent). Yet the size of the Asian communities is generally small in Boston, 
Chicago and Houston, and medium in Seattle and Orange County. 1 Local Asian- 
American organizations have, however, been particularly active in aiding the 
refugees in Chicago, Boston, and Seattle. 

The growing Southeast Asian refugee communities form an increasingly 
large part of the local Asian population. Both Houston and Orange County have 
well over 30,000 refugees. Th»y form most of the local Asian communities. 
The refugee populations of Chicago and Seattle are less than half the size of 
those in Houston and Orange County and exist within larger Asian communities. 
Boston has a sma 1 t refugee popul-uon — less than half of Chicago's and 
Seattle's — as well as a small Asian community. Houston, with one of the 
oldest Southeast Asian refugee populations, and Boston, with the newest, both 
have a strong predominance of Vietnamese. Seattle has the most ethni cal ly 



'PC-80-SI-5, U.S Bureau of the Census, published October 1981 . 
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diverse refugee population (Vietnamese, Chinese, and Lao among others) of the 
five sites, Chicago and Orange County have a higher percentage of Vietnamese 
in their refugee population than Seattle, but a greater ethnic mix than Hous- 
ton and Boston. 

The existence of refugee organizations among the Vietnamese, Chinese, and 
Lao varies by site depending upon the length of time the refugee community has 
existed at the site and the ability of local refugees to get things going. In 
addition, federal and state efforts to form Mutual Assistance Associations 
(MAAs) , especially in Seattle, have helped bring about such local organiza- 
tions. Thus, ethnic organizations exist to some degree in four of the five 
sites. Only in Boston, with the most recent refugee community, wire the local 
refugee organizations still in the nascent stage. Only 16% of the households 
in the survey reported members belonging to a club or organization. Most of 
these belonged to only one organization, which was, ha'f the time 
(52%)specif ical ly an ethnic association. Others wee religious (20%), job or 
sports related (6% each), and scholastic (PTA, k%) . Forty-six percent of the 
reported organizations were Lao, $k percent Vietnamese, and 8 percent Chinese, 
(Ten percent had no ethnic link). Almost half of the households (J*6 percent) 
reported spending no more than an hour a week on such activities, almost two 
fifths (38 percent) two or three hours a week, and about 15 percent anywhere 
from four to twenty hours a week. 

The refugees in these sites, including Orange County, live in urban set- 
tings, Houston, with its own particular geography, appears to have the most 
scattered refuge* population, while Orange County's refugees are concentrated 
in a number of urban centers (Santa Ana, Garden Grove, Westminster, etc*)* 
The refugees in Seattle and Boston are in scattered parts of the cities 
— generally in the poorer areas with mixed minority groups (such as Rainier 
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Valley and Dorchester respectively). Both cities also have some refugee set- 
tlement in and around the already existing Asian communities (the Inter- 
national District for Seattle, Chinatown for Boston). Chicago has a more con- 
centrated refugee settlement: the Vietnamese mainly in the poorer Uptown 
area, the Chinese in the Chinatown area of Southtown, and the Lao in the sub- 
urbs of Elg ; n and Hanover Park. All three of these sites have fairly depent;u- 
ble public transportation -- the tubways of Boston and Chicago, and the buses 
of Seattle. 

Houston had the highest Consumer Price Index 4 figure (317. 6) of the five 
sites in the fall of 1982, up almost 6 percent from the year before. The 
costs of food, housing, clothes, medical care, «nu especially utilities were 
highest among the sites, and only transportation cost was lowest. Boston had 
the lowest CPI figure (282.9) « well as a low percentage increase (less than 
k percent). The costs of food, housing, and medical care were lowest, and 
transportation highest, among the five sites. The other sites ranged in be- 
tween these two extremes (Seattle 302.2, Chicago 29*4.4*, and Orange County 
289.5). Chicago was close to the national average, but its rise (almost 7 
percent) was highest art ig the sites. Orange County's uti 1' ies were lowest 
and rental housing highest, while rental housing and clothes were lowest and 
public transportation highest in Chicago. 

The educational situations of the five sites were reasonably beneficial 
for the Southeast Asian refugee communities. Chicago and Boston are probably 
the best; both sites have a variety of good public facilities which are easily 
accessible by subway. English end vocational training are available in these 

4 The Consumer Price Index is a relative measure of general and specific 
"breadbasket" categories of expenses for different standard metropolitan 
areas. The CPI's are published monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
tne Monthly Labor Review, U.S. Department of labor. 
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schools, particularly in Chicago. Seattle has both public and private schools 
for vocational training, though the bus system may not provide as easy access 
as Boston and Chicago furnish. The two recently growing areas, Houston and 
Orange County* have newer community college systems, though access to them is 
more difficult because of the need for cars. 

Tensions between Southeast Asian refugees and the communities in which 
they live existed at certain times and places, but negative feelings have not 
dominated overall relations with the refugees. 
2. Economy 

The major recession of the early 1980s affected all five sites. Chicago 
had already felt it in the late 1970s. Manufacturing, once its major economic 
sector, fell off in seven of the ten main job areas. Blue collar jobs dropped 
greatly and white collar jobs fell slightly. Seattle was hit hard in I98I and 
1982. Timber, construction, and the aerospace industry all suffered. In Bos- 
ton, the old manufacturing sector had long been in decline, but the rise of 
the high technology industry around the city and the strength of the banking 
and insurance fields downtown meant that the local economy did not suffer like 
the economies of many of the other northeastern cities. Orange County's 
economy had perhaps the steadiest growth in the country since World War II, 
with modern industries like aerospace and electronics leading the way. The 
recession, however, hit almost every Industry, particular 'y construction, 
slowing what was otherwise a healthy economy. Of all the sites, Houston had a 
booming economy, based on petrochemicals and a good deal of construction. The 
world oil glut ended the boom suddenly in the summer of 1982, and the work 
force began to suffer. 

Overall, the unemployment rate rose steeply in I98I and 1 982 in four of 
the five sites. In Houston, it doubled, going from k percent to 8 percent in 
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a year's time — a rate almost duplicated in Orange County (from k.5 percent 
to 8 percent). Chicago saw an increase from under 8 percent to over 11 per- 
cent, while Seattle went from under 8 percent to almost 11 percent. Only in 
Boston was the economy performing well; while the unemployment rate rose from 
just over 6 percent to almost 8 percent, it then dropped off again to almost 6 
percent. 

Jobs the refugees have been able to obtain tend to be low level. Earlier 
immigrants had relied on the old industrial sector for jobs, but in the loca- 
tions of this sector, like Chicagc and Boston, such industry was in decline. 
The new industrial sector ~ including aerospace, electronics, and high tech- 
nology, in Orange County, Seattle, and Boston ~ was difficult for the 
refugees to break into so soon after their arrival, though some jobs in light 
industry (electronics, sewing) wire avai^ble. Houston, with its booming 
petrochemical industry, had supplied many jobs, but even this industry began 
having problems. 

Already existing Asian communities have offered other possibilities for 
the newly arrived refugees. Thus, the stores and restaurants o' the 
Chinatowns in Boston and Houston, the International Cistrict in Seattle, and 
Southtown in Chicago, have provided some employment opportunities for the 
refugees, but nowhere do these opportunities seem to have been very great. 

In recession-ravaged Chicago and Seattle, refugees (mainly Vietnamese and 
Chinese) have set up small enterprises, including restaurants, neighborhood 
stores (handling such items as foodstuffs and jewelry), and import-export 
businesses. In Houston, with its long-standing refugee community, refugees 
have become dominant in running convenience stores like Wrangler, Totem, and 
7-11. An entire shopping arcade called n The Glass Palace" consists of twenty 
to thirty shops owned by Vietnamese. Orange County, however, has the most ex- 
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tensive development of refugee businesses, given the length of time the com- 
munity has existed and the nature of the community. Hundreds of stores, even 
,arge Vietnamese shopping centers, provide not only the above ty^es of 
businesses, but also medical and dental clinics, herbal and acupuncture par- 
lors. Boston has had little growth in this direction, owing mainly to the 
recent arrival of most of the community. 
3. Refugee Services 

The development of services specifically for the refugees paralleled the 
growth of the refugee communities themselves. Initial efforts for the 1975 
refugees laid the foundation for expanded services once the post-1978 surge of 
refugees arrived. Thus, in all five sites a number of the first national 
voluntary agencies (VOLAGS) involved (such as Catholic Charities) continued 
through the slack period of 1976 and 1977, to be joined by other agencies 
(International Rescue Commi ttee- 1 RC, Church World Service-CWS, etc.) in 1978- 
1979 through their local branches. Chi cago had a strong program start wi th 
the ear.y formation of the Refugee Social Services Consortium (centered around 
the Jewish Federation of Metropolitan Cnicago), and Seattle had strong early 
state support. The heavy secondary migration into Southern California led to 
continual local program development in Orange County. Only in Boston, with 
its late formation of a refugee community, were local support offices late to 



arrive, 



The upsurge of refugee arrivals after 1978 thus built on the earlier lo- 
cal efforts. At the same time the massive influx of refugees required a 
greater federal effort, and this grew using state government agencies as 
intermediaries. The Refugee Act of 1 9 80 formal ized the federal government 
participation in serving the refugees (through the Office of Refugee Resettle- 
ment (ORR) Department of Health and Human Services) and brought imp ted state 
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governments more direc.ly into the operation. Federally funded local refugee 
programs emerged in all the sites, selected and administered by state refugee 
offices. These programs, many at community colleges, offered a variety of so* 
cial and vocational services, including Znglish language training. 

All five states seek to help the refugee become self-sufficient, economi- 
cally and socially, as rapidly as possible. Each state has by statute a 
Refugee State Coordinator, an office which focuses on the refugees and with 
which thw particular Regional Office of ORR works. The administration of the 
refijee programs varies from site to site. In Orange County, the county ad- 
ministration handles these programs. Ceattle's Refugee Service Center is set 
up by the state for the city, and the city administration is actively in- 
volved. In Chicago, the Consortium of private agencies takes care of refugee 
programs as directed by the state, while in Boston the state agency deals 
directly with the individual agencies involved in ih<* refugee effort. Houston 
has local offices of the Department of Human Resources which oversee direct 
delivery of services to the refugees. 

The services — language, social, and vocational --offered in the five 
sites in I98O-81 were cut back considerably in I98I-I982 due to the problems 
of the recession and state and federal budget reductions. In the process, the 
main prio ity of the refugee programs came increasingly to be employment 
rather tha 1 broader social aid. Even in programs related to employment, such 
as English and vocational training, budget restraints often forced restric- 
tions in time and access. In Orange County, for example, priority went to 
refugees in the U.S. less than three months or more than 36 months. 

The basic effort for refugee resettlement continues to come from the 
private agencies, generally local affiliates of the national Volags. Some, 
like IRC, use funds from their national offices to offer broad social ser- 
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vices, information, referral, and some employment aid to the refugees they 
resettle. Others, as noted above, also sign contracts with the state fcr 
specific services. The local private agencies themselves may be divided into 
those favoring a loca 1 , congregational model of resettlement (as Lutheran 
International Refugee Services (I IRS), Church World Service (CWS) , and World 
Relief Refugee Service (WRRS) and those with an agency model of professionally 
accredited service providers Mke United States Catholic Conference (USCC) w 
Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society (HIAS), IRC and American Council for Nationality 
Services (ACNS) . In both cases, they supplv initial resettlement services 
(housing, food, utensils, etc.), orientation, counseling, and eferral. In- 
dividual agencies at particular sites may aiso offer specific services like 
English classes, job development, or programs for women or the elderly. Many 
of the local agencies have Southeast Asian staff with the language and cul- 
tural capabilities for aiding th*ir fellow refugees. 

Each of the sites has its own system to . rovide English language training 
and employment services for the refugees. In Houston and Chicago, locJ col- 
leges provide the r?in English classes (Houston Community College and Truman 
College respectively). Boston has the International Institute, a local af- 
filiate of ACNS, while in Seattle, the state contracted with the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction to provide English classes through subcontracts with 
local institutions. Thus, several Seattle community colleges hold classes, as 
do some private vocational schools. Local resettlement agencies in Orange 
County conduct English classes as Jo RancSo Santiago Community College and lo- 
cal school districts. 

ne employment programs aiso vary greatly from site to site in terms of 
the type of agency contracted to run them. Everywhere but Seattle the major 
employment programs are administered b/ local brar<ches of the Volags, and in 
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Seattle such a br. nch ran the program until 1 9 8 1 . In its place, the state 
selected Economic Opportunity Center, Inc. for job counseling, orientation, 
preparation, development, placement, and follow-up. In Orange County, the lo- 
cal diocese of the Catholic Church runs the Job Center and the World of Work; 
In Chicago, the Jewish Vocational Service handles the Indochinese Employment 
Program; in Boston, the International institute provides employment services 
and vocational training; and in Houston the YMCA supplies the major program in 
job counseling and development. A variety of other programs involving job- 
related activities can be found in the five sites, particularly at local col- 
leges. Vocational training in Orange County has been strengthened by develop- 
ing on-the-job training (without pay) with local employers. 

The pattern of coordinating refugee-oriented activities also differs from 
site to site. Texas has a 167-member statewide Refugee Task Force, and Hous- 
ton itself has an active Refugee Council with 25 members who include represen- 
tatives from a variety of interested parties. California also has a State 
Council with up to 25 members from throughout the state, as well as the Gover- 
nor's Refugee Task Force, a Citizen's Advisory Committee, and a Forum on 
Refugee Affairs, consisting of renresentatives from local forums. A Refugee 
Affairs Management Team in Orange County aids the interaction of public and 
private agencies. Washington has a state Refugee Advisory Council (22 mem- 
bers) as well, and Seattle has both the Refugee Forum of King County and a 
resettlement agencies' monthly round table. A special assistant to the mayor 
is involved in these meetings. Because most of Illinois' refugees reside 
within Chicago or the immediate area the meetings of the Consortium have be- 
come the major form of coordination. The Consortium has existed since 1975, 
and the meetings include representatives of its constituent private agencies 
and public offices at the city, state, and federal levels. To an even greater 
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extent than Chicago, Boston has federal, state, and local offices in close 
proximity. Constant change* in the government have hampered coordination ef- 
forts, and most activities involve direct contacts between the state office 
and the individual agencies. Only a steering committee existed for the Boston 
area . 

Publ c assistance programs vary somewhat from site to site, a fact partly 
reflectiva of differences in State philosophies op social welfare in 
general. The primary public assistance program is a joint Federal-State 
program. Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) , which provides as- 
sistance to single parent families or families in which the second parent is 
Unemployable 11 (incapacitated). Monthly payment levels for a family of four 
on AFDC in the study sites are approximately $601 in California and $ 1 1 8 in 
Texas, wi th Wash ington ($5^U» Massacnusetts ($^5) and Illinois ($368) fall- 
ing between these two extremes. Massachusetts, Illinois, and Califcrnia also 
have the "unemployed Parent (UP) M option in AFDC which allows eligibility for 
families with both parents living in the household, if the parent who is 
designated ar primary wage-earner meets criteria which demonstrate his or her 
temporary unemployed status. 

Refugee Cash Assistance (RCA) is a federal program made available through 
States at the St?te-establ i shed AFDC payment levels as above to refugees who 
do not meet the family composition requirement of AFDC or AFDC-UP, but who 
otherwise meet all of the income ai.d resource eligibility criteria for AFDC or 
AFDC-UP. RCA is now available to eligible refugees during the first 18 months 
after their arrival in the United States (until mid-1982 during the first 36 
months) and takes into account the i nappropr iateness of the family composition 
policies of AFDC to the goals of the refugee program. Payment levels are 
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slightly more restrictive than those for AFDC, but otherwise, the benefit 
structure is the same. 

The greatest variation among sites with regard to assistance exists in 
the area ot State or local General Assistance programs. Whereas AFDC and RCA 
are of federal origin and involve federal funds, GA programs originate in 
State or local laws, and therefore provide for the needs of poor residents in 
differing ways and to greater or lesser degrees. 

All five -ites also require some form of unemployment registration for 
those receiving cash assistance. In Houston, the refugees must register for 
work with the Texas Employment Commission. In Orange County p-vi Chicago, they 
must report periodically to job c^nsel lors and demonstrate that they are 
seeking work. In Seattle, the appl ication for assistance requires a refugee 
service worker to interview all adults in the household, with the result being 
a Personal Employment Plar.. Once they receive cash assistance they must 
report monthly to the EOC employment program. In Boston, almost all employ- 
able adults (aged 16 to 65) on cash acsi. jnce have employment forms at the 
Department of Employment Security which are updated weekly. 

In mid-1982, the Federal government began to require everyone on AFDC and 
RCA to submit monthly -eports on their el igibi 1 i ty. Only Washington had im- 
plemented this requirement by the time of the survey. The complexity of the 
form resulted in a good deal of confusion among' the refugees, and some 15C 
families lost their eligibility that fal 1 because they did not submi t the 
proper forms (Seattle Times, 10/V82: '0/19/82) . 
B. ETHNICITY. SEX, AND ACE 

The survey includes interviews with 1,381. main respondents md, hence, an 
equal number of households (Table !|.l, page 38). We located «*.l60 adul ts in 
these households, including the main respondents, and the sample includes 
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2 » 6 1 5 chi Idre n (under the age of 16) , for a total sample of 6,775 individuals. 
Of the adults in the sample 2,079 were Vietnamese, 836 Chinese from Vietnam, 
and 1,230 Lao.' Thus half were Vietnamese, almost a third Lao, and a fifth 
Chinese. Among all adults, 61 percent (2,526) were male and 1,608 female. As 
indicated by the distribution section of Tab ; '1.1 (page 38), there are high 
numbers of refugees in their twenties. The mean age for a 1 1 adul ts wa? 30.8 
(for Chinese 33*0, Lao 3 1 * 5 » and Vietnamese 29*5)* The children were more 
evenly divided between male and female, with 1,1*29 boys and 1,168 girls, and 
averaged eight years of age. 



'The Lao sample includes only lowland Lao and none of the upland 
Laotians (Hmong, Mien, Tai Dam, et al .) . 
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Table II ! 
Site Demographics 



HH 


AoXjI ts 


Viet- Ch1- 
namese Lao nese 


Mafe male 


Chil- 
dren 1-5 6-11 12-15 


16-1? 20-29 30-39 40-49 50-59 60* 


Bos tor. 3 10 

Chicago 298 

Houston 188 

Orange 304 
County 

Seatt'e 284 


1214 
825 
470 
855 

796 


70% 22% 8% 
46% 25% 29% 
53% 38% 9% 
45% 38% 18% 

28% 33% 39% 


72% 28% 
58% 42% 
53% 4 7% 
53% 46% 

55% 44% 


100% 47% 34% 19% 
100% 36% 40% 24% 
100% 31% -0% 29% 
100% 29% 40% 31% 

100% 36% 3«% 28% 


14 * 5t% 10% 6% 4% 1% 
18% 40% 19% 11% 7% 6% 
13% 36% 28% 13% 8% 2% 
15% 29% 28% 13% 8% 5% 

W% 38% 22% 12% 6% 6% 


Total 1.384 


4. 160 


50% 30% ">0% 


6l* 39% 


2615 36% 38% 26% 


15% 41% 22% 11% 6% 4% 
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When examined according to site, Boston stands out for its youna, male 
refugee population* Almost three quarters of the sample therp were men, and 
over half of the sample were in their twent'es (barely more than one-tenth 
were forty or highei). Orange County, on the other hand, shows the flattest 
distribution across the adult age group* 
C. TIME IN THE UNITED STATES 

From the summer of 1 978 to the summer of 1982 v the pattern of Southeast 
Asian immigration into the five sites varied from month to month. Neverthe- 
less, the movement of the refugees from camps to the United States took place 
in t^ree well-defined periods, and the characteristics of each period relative 
to the five survey sites are displayed in Tables 11.2 through I I .1* (pages 1*0- 
AO.* The first period began in October 1978 and ended in June 1980. During 
Period One, the vast majority of refugees came from Vietnam and in all sites 
except Seattle (where the proportions were approximately equal) the refugees 
from Vietnam made up at least two-thirds of the total. The remainder were 
from Laos. Orange County received the greatest number of Southeast Asian 
refugees during the first period (averaging 1 78 arrivals per month) and Boston 
the fewest (with oniy 26 per month). 

Table 1 1. 3 (page covering the period from July 198C through Septem- 

ber 1981, shows that both Orange County and Boston retained their ranking 
among tne five sites in terms of the number of arrival* they accepted monthly, 
but that the pace increased in all sites. Although the ates of immigration 
throughout this period were more consistent, there was more diversity with 
regard to the countries of origin of the immigrants. Cambodians ar d Laotians 

•This discussion is based on our analysis of county arrival statistics 
provided by ORR. The data do not differentiate Chinese Vietnamese from other 
Vietnamese or Lao from Hmong and other highland Laotian groups. Also, al- 
though Cambodians wee not surveyed in the present study, their arrival pat- 
terns are described here for comparative purposes. 
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made up a greater percentage than in Period One, but those from Vietnam 
remained the majority in Boston, Orange County and Houston. Ir. both Chicago 
and Seattle, refugees from Vietnam made up kk percent of the total who were 
resettled there; in Chicago, over a quarter were from Cambodia. 1 

The third period (see Table II. i», page f from October 1 98 1 through 
March 1982, witnessed a significant decline in the numbers of Southeast Asian 
refugees coming into the United States. Also, the proportion of refugees from 
Cambodia was much higher, with a decline in the percentage from Laos. Hous- 
ton, rather than Orange County, accepted the most refugees per month during 
this period. 



Table I 1 .2 

Patterns of Southeast Asian Immigration Into the Five Sites 
Period One: October 1 978 to June 1980 







Chicago 


Boston 


Seattle 


Houston 


Orange County 


Average Number 


99 


26 


103 


1 118 


178 


Per Month 










Percent from 


62* 


70* 


51* 


84* 


63% 


Vi etnam 










Percent 


385 


30* 






36* 


from Laos 










Percent 


01 


01 


ox 


0* 


0% 


from Cambodia 











Source: ORR County Arrival Statistics 



7 The refugees from Vietnam and Cambodia include Chinese as well as, 
respectively, Vietnamese and Khmer. Those from Laos include Hmong and other 
highland groups as well as lowland Lao. 
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Table 11.3 

Patterns of Southeast Asian Immigration Into the Five Sites 
Period Two: July I98O to September 1 98 1 





Ch i cago 


Boston 


Seattle 


Houston 


Orange County 


Average Number 
Per Month 


214 


204 


288 


383 




Percent from 
Vietnam 


44* 


53^ 


44* 


63* 


70* 


Percent from 
Laos 


30* 


26* 


41* 


17* 


18* 


Percent from 
Cambodi a 


26* 


22* 


15* 


20* 


12* 



Source: ORR County Arrival Statistics 



Table I I .k 

Patterns of Southeast Asian Immigration Into the Five Sites 
Period Three: October 198l Through March, 1 982 





Ch i cago 


Boston 


Seattle 


Houston 


Orange County 


Average Numi^e. 
Per Month 


129 


141 


151 


217 


186 


Percent f>om 
Vi etnam 


.'* 


50* 


46* 


61* 


60* 


Kerctr* from 
Laos 


7* 


9* 


26* 


5* 


12* 


Percent from 
Cambod i a 


56* 


41* 


28* 


34* 


28* 



Source: ORR County Arrival Statistics 
Our sample drew somewhat more heavily from the first period (H percent), 
while i»2 percent arrived in Der i od two and 1 percent in the last period. By 
specific year of entry, k percent of our respondents arrived in 1978, 21 per- 
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cent in 1979. 37 percent in 1980, 31 percent in 1981, and only 8 percent in 
1982. Two percent of all adults in the households had arrived before 1978, 
and they were included in the general adult sample. 

In terms of ethnicity (Table 11.5, page i*3) , the Chinese from Vietnam 
tended to arrive earliest with 63 percent in the U.S. for more than two years. 
The Lao were the next highest in this regard, with 55 percent here over two 
years, while only 1*3 percent of the Vietnamese had been here that long. The 
Chinese registered the mw*t arrivals in the first period and the Vietnamese 
the most in the third period. Thus, 57 percent of our Vietnamese respondents, 
J*5 percent of the Lao, and only 37 percent of the Chinese arrived between mid- 
1980 and mid-1982. The Chinese had thus been in the U.S. an average of 28.5 
months; the Lao 25, and the Vietnamese 23. 

The mean ages at the time of the interview of the main respondents 
decline with each of the three periods. Those in the first period were about 
36.8 years old, those in the second 33-7. and those in the t^ird 30.8. 

Tne average length of time the refugees have been in the United States 
va-f*s by site. At the time of the survey, refugees surveyed in Houston had 
been . ^ this country for over two and a half years (31 months), those in 
Orange County, Chicago, and Seattle between two and two and a half years (28, 
27, and 25 months respectively), and those in Boston less than a year and a 
half (17 months). Table 11.6 (page 1*5) shows the variation of time in this 
country for respondents by site. Boy'.on stanos out once again, with over a 
third of its refugees here less than a year (and less than a twentieth here 
over three years). Almost half of the sample in Houston had been here between 
two and three years, and over kO percent in Seattle between one and two /ears. 
Again, Grange County shows a relatively flat distribution among the four 
cohorts . 



Table II 5 

Ethnicity by Time In the U.S (Main Respondent) 



Months In the U S. 





4 


8 


12 


16 


20 


24 


28 


32 


36 


40 


44 


48 


48+ 


Total s 


Vietnamese 


35% 
(24) 


7.8% 
(53) 


13 7% 
(93) 


11.7% 
(79) 


8 4% 

(57) 


11.8% 
(80) 


11.1% 
(75) 


11.1% 
(75) 


9.5% 
(64) 


3.8% 
(26) 


4.2% 
(29) 


2.7% 
(19) 


0.4% 
(3) 


100.0% 
(677) 


Chinese 


0 3% 
(1) 


3.1% 
(9) 


5 2% 
( 15) 


9 6% 
(28) 


8 9% 
(26) 


9.9% 
(29) 


13.4% 
(39) 


13.4% 
(39) 


'.4.8% 
(43) 


7.9% 
(23) 


7.9% 
(23) 


4.1% 
(12) 


1.2% 
(4) 


100.0% 
(291) 


Lao 


1 iy. 

(4) 


4.6% 
(18) 


6 1% 

(24) 


12.4% 
(49) 


10 4% 
(41) 


10 8% 
(43) 


16.9% 
(67) 


15.6% 
(62) 


10.9% 
(43) 


4.6% 
( 18) 


2.2% 
(8) 


3.5% 
(14) 


1.4% 
(5) 


100.0% 
(396) 


Tota 1 s 


2 1% 
(29) 


5.3% 
(180) 


9 7% 
(132) 


11 4% 
(156) 


9.1% 
( 124) 


11 1% 

( 1??) 


13. 1% 
(181) 


12.9% 
( 176) 


10.9% 
(150) 


4.9% 
(67) 


4.5% 
(60) 


3.3% 
145 > 


0.8% 
(12) 


100 0% 
( 1 . 364 ) 
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Table 1 1 .6 

Percent of Refugees in Each of the Sites by 
Different Spans of Time Since Arrival 
(N-1.384) 





<1 year 


1-2 
Years 


2-3 
Years 


>3 Years 


Boston 


3U 


33% 


29% 


l»* 


Ch i cago 


U% 


31% 


37* 


15* 


Houston 


10% 


2kX 




17* 


Orange 
County 


13% 


26% 


lil* 


20% 


Seattle 


15% 


l»2t 


35* 


7* 


Total 


18% 


32% 


37* 


13% 



Chi square -128.78 p « .00 



D. SPONSORSHIP 

In t^eir placement at the local level, 510 (38 percent) of our respond- 
ents were sponsored by relatives, 388 (29 percent) by local branches of the 
voluntary agencies, 207 (16 percent) by locai churches, 108 (U percent) by in- 
dividual Americans, and 102 (8 percent) by an unrelated Southeast Asian (Table 
11.7* page U$). The pattern of sponsorship suggests a tendency for earlier 
arrivals to have more individual, local sponsors (churches, American families) 
in a manner similar to that which pertained in 1975- As the influx grew, the 
burden of sponsorship shifted more directly to local offices of the voluntary 
agencies and to previously settled refugee families. This pattern is 
evidenced by the fact that U(> percent of the earliest arrivals were sponsored 
by local American individuals and churches. In contrast, Vietnamese, who had 
more relatives alreacy here, had only 16 percent thus sponsored, while ^6 per- 
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cent were sponrored by relatives and 19 percent by !ocal offices of the volun- 
tary agencies. Indr'idjals and churches sponsored 20 percent of the Lao, while 
U2 percent were settled by local voluntary agencies, and 30 percent by rela- 
tives. Among the Chinese, 33 percent were sponsored by relatives and only 12 
percert by the local voluntary agencies. Tnos, as the refugees continued to 
migrate to this country from 1 978 on, sponsorship tended to shift aw, y from 
individuals and churches to more ,usti tution*l ized efforts, particularly that 
of the Volcgs. 



Table I i .7 

ber and Percent of Refugees by Resettlement Sponsoring Groups 



Sponsor ';h i p 


N 


1 

Percent 


Relatives 


510 


38% 


Voluntary 






agencies 


388 


23% 


Local 






churches 


207 


16* 


Amer icans 


108 


9* 


Unre lated 






Southeast 






As ians 


102 


6* 



E. time SPENT IN THE CAM PS 

Only 3 percent of the respond ts were in the camps for less than three 
months. Almost two-thirds (6^ percent) had spent from three months to a year 
awaiting their move. The remainirg third waited from junt over a year for up 
to five years and more before coming to the United States (Table 11.8, page 
1*6). If we break these figure, dow, according to ethnicity, vs can see that 
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the Lao were in the camps the longest. On the average, they spent over a year 
and a half (almost 20 months) in the camps of northeast Thailand. The Chinese 
were in the camps arour 1 the South China Sea for an average of 12 months, 
while the Vietnamese were in these same camps for an average of only nine 
months. Indeed, 8l percent of thp Vietnamese were in the camps for a year or 
less, compared to 62 percent of the Chinese and l»7 percent of the Lao. 
Thirty-six percent of the Chinese, 31 percent of the Lao, and only 18 percent 
of the Vietnamese spent between one and two ye«*, s in the camps. Twenty-three 
percent of the Lao spent more than two years i i the camps, compared to less 
than 3 percent of the Chinese and just over 1 percent of the Vietnamese. 



Table I I .8 
Time in Camps by Ethnicity 









More Than 




.'thr.ic i ty 


1 Year 


1-2 Years 


2 Years 


Totals 




80.8% 


17-9% 


1.3% 


100% 


Vi etnamese 


(n-551 ) 


(n=122) 


(n-9) 


(n-682) 




61.5% 


35-7% 


5.7% 


100% 


Ch i nese 


(n-179) 


(n«10i») 


(n-8) 


(n-290 




1*6.8% 


30.5% 


22.8% 


100% 


Lao 


(n-187) 


(n-122) 


(n-90 


(n-l»00) 




66.8% 


25.3% 


7-9% 


100% 


Total. 


(n-917) 


(n-M»8) 


(—108) 


(N-1373) 



F. URBAN/RURAL 



Over three-fourths of the adult refugees in th,s survey (77 percent) c?me 
fr irban areas in Southeast Asia (by their own def initic :) and the remainder 
■n the countryside. The Chinese incl- 0 the highest percentage of city 
dwellers (87 percent) followed by the Vietnamese at 83 percent, while the Lao 
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had the smallest percentage (62 percent). Thus, the Lao comprised the 
highest proportion from rural areas (38 percent), representing half of all 
those in the survey from the countryside. Seventeen percent of the Viet- 
namese and 13 percent of the Chinese were rural. 
G. EDUCATION IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 

When we examine the background characteristics of the ethnic groups in 
the sample, the Vietnamese appear to have attained a higher educational level 
than the Chinese or Lao. Men were also more likely to have higher education 
than women. A' ble II. 9 (page 1» 8) illustrates, over three quarters of tie 
Lao adults had not advanced beyond the primary level of education, compared to 
57 percent of the Chinese and only 36 percent of the Vietnamese. An almost 
equal prooortion of Chinese and Vietnamese han attended some secondary school 
without graduating (27 percent and 2k percent respectively), while just 12 
percent of the Lao had achieved this level of education. For those who had 
graduated from high school and those who had had some highe> jducation, the 
relatively greater extent of Vietnamese education is most apparent, with a 
much greater percentage of Vietnamese at all advanced levels. Looking at all 
those whe had gone beyond primary school, exactly half of the Vietnamese had 
received secondary education but no more and another lit percent had studied at 
a university. For the Chinese, the figures are 1*0 percent and k percent, and 
for the Lao, 17 percent and 5 percent. Orly a third of the wom«:n in the 
sair-le had gone beyond elementary school, while this was true of just over 
halt (55 percent) of the men. Males were predominant at all levels of ad- 
varced education. 
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Table 11.9 

Education in Southeast Asia by Ethnicity 
(All adults) 



Levels of 
Education 


Vietnamese 


Chinese 


Lao 


Totals 


None 


1.6% 

(30) 


6.5% 
0*9) 


21% 

(234) 


8.3% 
(313) 


E lementar y 


3*. 5* 
(657) 


50.3% 
(381) 


56.6% 
(631) 


1*1*. 2% 
(1.670) 


Secondary 


27- *»* 
(521) 


(182) 


12.2% 
(136) 


22.2% 
(839) 


High School 


22.6% 
C30) 


15.5% 
(117) 


i».9% 
(55) 


15.9% 
(602) 


Co 1 1 ege 


7.9% 
(150) 


2.2% 
(17) 


4.1% 
(i»6) 


5.6% 

(213^ 


Col 1 ege Graduate 


it. 8% 
(92) 


1.3% 
(10) 


• 3% 

(3) 


2.8% 
(105) 


Advanced Degree 


1.1% 

(20) 


.1% 

(1) 


• 7% 

(8) 


.8% 
(29) 


Totals 


100% 
(1903) 


100% 

(757) 


100% 

(mil) 


100% 

(3775) 



H. OCCUPATION IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 

Table 11.10 (page 50) presents the occupations held by the adults in 
Southeast Asia and shows that the Vietnamese refugees tended to ha"e highe- 
status occupations in their homeland more often than the other ethnic groups 
(e.g., professionals: doctors, architects, professors, judges). The greatest 
proportion of farmer*, and housewives were Lao (17 percent in each category), 
while the Chinese often held urban jobs — 31 percent were proprietors, 
clerks, assistants, construction workers, auto mechanics, machine operators, 
and factory v ,rkers. 

ERIC 8b 
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A great man/ of the respondents (31 nercent) were classified as students 
in Southeast Asia. These comprised about an equal prcvcrtion of each of the 
three ethnic groups in the study: 33 percent of the Chinese, 32 percent of 
the Vietnamese, and ?7 percent of the Lao. In general, the occupational 
status of the refugees confirms the relatively rural nature of the Lao and in- 
dicates patterns of urban residence among the Chinese. The Vietnamese we 
interviewed came from coastal as well as urban areas a characteristic that 
is reflected in the higher proportion among them who worked in the fishing in- 
dustry. 

Women predominated as nurses, teachers, in business, secretaries, clerks, 
maids, and barbers. Women and men were about equally likely to have worked as 
farmers, proprietors, and factory workers. A quarter of the women were stu- 
dents as compared to a third of the men. In Section I I I. A., we shall discus? 
the refugees 1 previous occupations as they relate to their current oc- 
cupational status in mere detail. 
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Table 11.10 

Occupation in Southeast Asia 
by Ethnicity (All Adults) 





Vietnamese 


Chinese 


Lao 


Totals 


Professional 


10.61; 


4. 3* 


7-5% 


8.4% 




(20U 




10**; 


l 

O 1 01 


Officer 


k.2% 


.** 


;.o% 


2.5% 




(02) 


f*^ 


fin 
in) 




Manager 


5.3% 


12.?* 


2.8% 


6.1% 




I iooj 






UO/ 


Student 


31 -9% 


33.4% 


27.2% 


30.8% 




(b05) 


/ 2 CM 


f mLl 


fi ia*i 
ii»i 


Clericals 


1 .8% 


1.8% 


1 .9% 


1.8% 




(3*0 




f? l ^ 

u u 


fA<n 


Sales 


3-7% 


6.1% 


2.5% 


3.8% 




(7°) 




UO/ 


( 1 LL) 


Crafts 


i».6% 


8.0% 


-.5% 


5.2% 






(An 




( l oRl 


Operative 


7.0% 


11.1% 


3.0% 


6.6% 








(?m) 


Mi 1 i tary 


6.8% 


2.5% 


12.2% 


8.5% 


p nl let mri 

l n i i s Leu 


(1661 


V i J/ 


(156) 


(321) 


Service 


.8% 


i.i* 


1.2% 


1.0% 




(16) 


(8) 


(13) 


(37) 


F jrmer 




1.4% 


16.8% 


6.7% 




(55) 


'JD 


(188) 


(25M 


F i she 


8.1% 


5% 


.1% 


4.2% 




(153) 


(4) 


(l) 


(158) 


Laborer 




• 7% 


.4% 


.6% 




(12) 


(5) 


(4) 


(21) 


Tota j s 


90.3% 


61* 2% 


80.9% 


86.2% 




(1714) 


(640) 


(905) 


(32595 
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I . HOUSEHOLD COMPOSITION 

In this section we shall focus at length on the composition of the 
refugees 1 households for several reasons. One is that the refugee households 
are now constituted differently than they were in Southeast Asia. Also, cer- 
tain differences exist among their households from the "average" American's in 
terms of extended families, temporary or transitional arrangements, and single 
parents. Finally, we provide this detailed description of household composi- 
tion because it is one of the most important determinants of economic perform- 
ance . 

In our analyses of self-sufficiency, we meas^ed household composition in 
two ways. First, we used a variab which classifies households as consisting 
of: a single respondent; a group of unrelated singles; a nuclear family; a 
nuclear fami'v plus unrelated single (s); an extended family; an extended fami- 
ly plus unrelated single(s); multiple families; or multiple families plus un- 
related single (s) . • Second, we used a similar variable which represents the 
percentage of employable adults — that is, the ratio of potential or current 
workers tc all household members, including dependents. Pelow, we shall dis- 
cuss the characteristics of our sample according to these d : mensions because 
of their importance not only for the current circumstances of the refugees, 

•Definitions (as determined from the main respondents reply} : 

Singlc(s) - unrelated single individual (s) 

Nuclear Fomily - Husband and wife 

parent (s) and child(ren) 
possibly one grandparent 

Extended - combination o* nuclear family * others related by blood 
or marriage o£ a household of relateds wi chout a 
nuclear f ami 1 y being present. 

Multiple - any combination of unrelated second parent/child or 

husband/wife or an/ combination of unrelated + extended 
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but also for their potential fuW. In characterizing the nature of 
house olds in the sample, we comment upon ethnic differences and conclude by 
comparing each of the five sites with respect to household composition. 

Despite more complex patterns of social organization in their homelands, 
the rules of immigration into th* United States allowed only the immediate 
family to enter together. Thus, initial households tended to consist of just 
such nuclear families. With the passage of time, secondary migration and 
family reunification brought divers timbers of the large family organizations 
together. Thus, 1,713 of the adults in the respondents 1 households are im- 
mediate family members (spouses, children, siblings, parents, and 
grandparents); there are 187 relatives outside the nuclear family (aunts/ 
uncles, cousins, nieces/nephews, et aK) , and 158 in-laws. In addition, 698 
in our sample live alone or are unrelated to othe- household members with whom 
they share quarters. 

The overwhelming majority of the adults in our sample live in nuclear 
families (39 percent) or extended families (31 percent). Another 2 percent 
live alone and 6.5 percent wit>. other unrelated singles. Table 11.11 (page 
53) displays this informsuon for all adults, and also shows the distribution 
of the sample when Ihe household is the unit of analysis. The proportion of 
all adults who are unrelated singles is not large --less than one-sixth, but 
the total proporticn of households which include a single or singles is 22 
percent, or nearly a quarter of the households in the sample. 

Virtually all the households we surveyed include two or more adults (per- 
sons aged 16 or older, and tMs potentially employable ; only 9 percent of the 
households tiave one adult, 40 percent have two and the remainder at least 
three adults. 
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The children in the sample are important for several reasons. For one 
thing, the number of children is » ignif i cant because wi th little earning 
power, the refugees will have trouble supporting them. But the ages of the 
children in our sample, not their presence alone, may be crucial to the 
refugees' current or potential self-suff icienc since young children in the 
home may prelude the opportunity for adults (especially women) to prepare for 
or take jobs* Throughout our discussion of household composition, then, we 
will report the characteristics of the children in the sample. 

Table 11.11 

Household Composition for All Adults and All Households 





Percent of 
All Adults 
(N-4, 160) 


Percent of 
All Households 
(N-1.384) 


Single (one) 


1.7 


*.7 


Unrelated Singles 


6.4 


5-5 


Nuclear Fami ly 


39.0 


i»8.2 


Nuc 1 ear Fami 1 y 
Plus Single(s) 


6.5 


5-1 


Extended Fami ly 


31.2 


27.2 


Extended Fami ly 
Plus Single(s) 


7.4 


1..8 


hul ti pie Fami 1 ies 


3.9 


2.6 


Kul t i pie Fami 1 ies 
Plus Single(s) 


3.8 


1.9 



ft/uJt 70 percent of the households include at least one chMd (less than 
16 years old). Only 4 percent (55) are single-parent households. Among the 
enure sample 17 percent of the households hr e one child, 20 percent have 
two, )i percent have three and another 14 percent have four or five; 5 P* r " 
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cent of the housenolds include between six and nine children. Forty-two per- 
cent (577) of the households had children under the age of six and thus needed 
someone — presumably an adult household member - to care for their pres- 
choolers. If we assume that children six years and older do not need full- 
time adult supervision, and add the number of oildless households to the to- 
tal, we find that in 58 percent of the households the need to care for 
children should not, in theory, be a hindrance to Ubor force participation by 
the adults (unless they are over 65. disabled, etc). 

Another way of considering how household composition may influence 
employment is by calculating the percentage of "employable" household mem- 
bers. We counted any household member bet^en the ages of 16 and 60 as 
employable, unless he or she were retired or disabled. Further, if there were 
prescf.ool children age five or younger i. the household, we assigned one adult 
per household as a child care'aker rather than a potent; 1 worker.' Using 
this measure, we found that 52 percent of the members in our sample's average 
household are "employable." 

When we examine household composition by ethnicity of the respondents, 
other di ferences emerge. Ta^le 11.12 (page 55) shows the distribution of the 
household composition variable for each of the three groups. On this dimen- 
sion, the Vietnamese refugees are most likely to have households which include 
a single person one household in four, compared to 13 percent for the 
Chinese households and 11 percent for the Lao. On the other h« id, 12 percent 
of the Vietnamese refugee population in the sample live in households consist- 
ing only of a single person or unrelated singles and are therefore less likely 



•We checked to be sure that when those who did not meet our criteria 
were employed, we counted them as "emplo/able." Clearly, disabled persons are 
not alwa/s "unemployable," and outside care for preschoolers is occasionally 
available. We therefore adjusted our rigid "employabi 1 i ty" criteria when the 
situation required it: employed people were considered "employable." 
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than the other two ethnic groups to live in nuclea" families. The high number 

of singles in Boston (see Table II.H, page 58 below) partly accounts for 

this fact; nevertheless, the Vietnamese households still have a tendency in 

this direction. The households are otherwise indistinguishable from those of 

the Chinese on variables such as household size, the ratio of adults to 

children, and thus, the percentage of employable adults. 

Table 1 1 .12 

Household Composition by Ethnicity 
(N-l,38i# Households) 





Vietnamese 
(N-690) 


Ch i nese 
(N-29M 


Lao 
(N-400) 


Single (one) 


5* 


7* 


3* 


Unrelated Singles 


7* 


5* 


3* 


Nuclear Fami ly 


UU% 


50% 




Nuclear Fami ly 
Plus Single(s) 


6% 


k% 


5% 


Extended Fami ly 


26:. 


29% 


28* 


Extended Fami 1 y 
Plus Single(s) 


7* 


3* 


2% 


Mul t i pie Fami 1 ies 


2* 


ll 


U 


Mul t i pie Fami 1 ies 
Plus Single(s) 


3% 


ox 


2* 



With regard to household composition, Chinese respondents live alone a 
little more often, and most often constitute extended families. When extended 
families and single(s) are included, however, their majority in this regard is 
lost to the Vietnamese. Among the three groups, the Chinese households are 
smallest, the number of youngsters aged one to five the fewest, with the 
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youngest child in the average household over six years old. They include 
comparatively more adults and fewer children. 

Conversely, as Table 11.13 (page 57) shows, the Lao tend to hax . larger 
households, with an average of 5-5 (P < -01). Twenty percent of the Lao 
adults !ive in households with nine to 19 people, as opposed to only 13 per- 
cent of the Vietnamese adults and 11 percent of the Chinese adults. The Lao 
have slightly more adul ts per household (2.9) . They al so have more chi Idren 
(2.5) , and the most children aged one to five. Indeed, in every age category, 
the Lao have more children, and their children tend to be younger. 

Consistent with these observations, there is a statistically significant 
difference (p < .01) among the three ethnic groups in terms of the percentage 
of household members who are employable. In Vietnamese households 5 b percent 
of all members are employable - almost equal to the percentage in Chines* 
households. The Lao l id to have the lowest percentage (t 3 percent), which 
means that they have fewer pecple available to get jobs. If a,d when they do 
find work, they must support more people. Important di fferences al so emerge 
when we compare household composition in each of the five sites, although 
there are only a few clear patterns, Using the households as the level of 
analysis, we draw the following observations from Table 1 1 . It (page 58). 
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Table II 13 

Characteristics of Household Composition by Ethnicity 
N* 1,384 Hous3ho1ds 



Ethnlcl ty 


Average 
Number 
of Persons 
In 

Household 


Average 
Number 

of 
Adul ts 

In 

Household 


Average 
Number 
of Children 
(less than 16) 
per 
Household 


Average 
Number 
of Children 
(?iqe 1-5> 

per 
Household 


Average 
Number 
of Children 
(age 6-11) 

per 
Household 


Average 
Number 
of Children 
(age 1^-15) 
per 
Household 


Average Age 

of Youngest 

rn1 id 
1n Household 


Percent of 

Adul ts 
In Household 


Percent of 
"Employable" 
Household 
Members 


V letnamese 

Chinese 

Lao 


4 7 

4,5 
5.5 
(p <.01) 


2 8 

2.7 

2 9 

(ns) 
j 


1 7 

1 6 

2 5 
(p < 01) 


63 
44 

.93 
(p < 01) 


65 
65 
.85 
(< 01) 


.42 
.65 

(p < 01) 


5.0 
€ 2 
4 8 
(p < 01) 


70% 
71% 
60% 

(p < .01) 


56% 
57% 
43% 

(p <.0D 



9o 



9o 
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Table 11.14 

House!* Id Compos it 'on by Site 
(N-1,384) 





Houston 


Orange 

County 


Ch i cago 


OCB 11 IC 


Rft* ton 

DU« IVi ■ 


Single (one) 




aft 




Li 


i»* 


Unrelated Singles 






aft 


eft 




Nuclsar Fami ly 


50* 


6Vk 


53* 


51* 


26* 


Nuclear Family 
Plus Single(s) 


6* 


2* 


3* 


kX 


10* 


Extended Fami ly 


27* 


26* 


31* 


31* 


22* 


Extended Fami ly 
Plus Singlets) 


2* 


U 


i»* 


3* 


lit* 


Multiple Ftmi 1 ies 


2* 


3* 


0.3* 


2* 


6* 


Multiple Famil ies 
Plus Single(s) 


1.1* 


0* 


0* 


1* 

1 


7* 



a. Families without Unrelated Singles . Nuclear fami i ies wi thout singles 
are the norm in all sites except Boston, where only a quarter (25-5 percent) 
of the households are thus constituted. Conversely, in Orange County, the 
households comprised only of nuclear families represent almost two-thirds of 
those sampled. Boston a"so has comparativel) fewer extended families (without 
singles), but extended families are an important group in all sites. In both 
Chicago and Seattle, they comprise nearly a third (31 percent) of the total. 
Multiple families together in a household are uncommon, but nearly half are in 
Boston. As noted in Section I .3, the Boston sampl ing procedures differed 
somewhat from those in the othtr sites; yet the comparison of list sample and 
area probability sample shows them to be sufficiently similar to rule out sam- 
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pling error as being responsible for the differences between Boston and the 
ether sites. 

b. Unrelated Singles . In virtually every household composition clas- 
sification, the presence of singles in Boston is remarkable. Although Houston 
has the highest percentage of households in which a single respondent lives 
alone, nearly half of the households in Boston (i»7 percent) include at least 
one single, and fully 16 percent of the households there are comprised of a 
single or unrelated singles living together. 

In Tables 11.1* (page 58) and 15 (page 60), we may compare the sites on a 
number of dimensions which give depth to our understanding of the circumstan- 
ces in which the refugees now find themselves, and which have implications for 
current or eventual self-sufficiency. 

c. Household Size . The households in Boston tend to be significantly 
larger than those in the other sites, with an average of 5.6 people in each. 
As Table !!.l6 (page 61) shows, in Boston, almost 80 percent of the households 
include at least four persons, almost a fifth contain eight to ten people, and 
k percent have over ten people sharing living quarters. Boston's household 
density is unique among the sites due to the high number of unrelated singles, 
while Seattle had the highest percentage of households with four to seven 
people (over 60 percent). The lowest extreme (Houston) had almost kO percent 
living in households of three or less. The average household in Houston was 
smallest, with i>.i* persons. 
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Table II . 15 

Characteristics of Household Composition by Site 
N* 1.384 Households 



Site 


Average 

Number 
of Persons 
in 

Household 


Average 

Number 
of Adults 
in 

Household 


Average 
Number 
of ChHdren 
(less than) 
per 
Household 


Average 
Number 
of Children 
(age 1-5) 

per 
Household 


Average 
Number 
of Children 
(age 6-11 

per 
Household 


Average 

Number 
of Children 
(age 12-15) 

per 
Household 


Average Age 

of Youngest 
Child 
in 

Household 


Average 

Percent of 
Adults 

in 

Household 


Average 

Percent of 
"Employable" 
Househo 1 d 
Members 


Houston 


4.4 


2.5 


1.9 


.60 


.77 


.55 


6.1 


.66 


53 


Orange County 


5.0 


2.8 


2.2 


.63 


84 


.69 


5.7 


.63 


46 


Chicago 


4.6 


2.8 


1 .8 


.67 


.73 


.44 


4.9 


66 


52 


Seattle 


4.6 


2.8 


1.8 


.65 


.64 


.51 


S S 


66 


48 


Boston 


5.6 


3.9 


1.7 


.78 


58 


.32 


3.8 


74 


62 




(p <U1) 


(p <o«) 


(p <05) 


(ns> 


(p <oi) 


(p <01) 


(p <.0D 


(P <01) 


(p <Ol) 



0> 

o 



N - 

^ 10U 
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Table 11.16 
Household Size by Site 







Household 


Size 




Totals 




1-3 


W 


8-10 


11+ 


Boston 


21* 

(65) 


57* 

(177) 


18* 

(55) 


iti 

(13) 


loot 

(310) 


Chicago 


31* 

(109) 


51* 

(15D 


11* 

(33) 


2* 

(5) 


loot 

(298) 


Houston 


39* 

(7*0 


50* 

(9k) 


10* 

(19) 


« eu 

1* 

(l) 


lOO* 

(188) 


Orange 


29* 


57* 


12* 


2* 


1O0* 


County 


(89) 


(173) 


(36) 


(6) 


(30M 


Seattle 


30* 

(81.) 


62* 

(177) 


7* 

(20) 


!* 
(3) 


loot 

(281.) 


Totals 


30* 
(1.21) 


56* 

(772) 


12* 
(163) 


2* 

(28) 


loot 
(1.3810 
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d. Children and Adults . On the average, adults form the majority of the 
household in each survey site, with Orange County's percentage the lowest (63 
percent) and Boston's the highest (7l» percent). Consistent with these obser- 
vations, ihe number of children per household it largest in Orange County and 
smallest in Boston. Yet Boston households have the youngest children, and 
more e* them, with the most children aged five or less (though the difference 
is not statistically significant) and the least in the older age classifica- 
tions. Orange County has the most children between the ages of six and seven- 
teen. The average ago of the youngest child in Boston is less than four years 
old; in Houston the youngest is over six. Chit ,0 shares with Boston a 
younger age -Itstribution among children; in both sites the youngest child is 
still too young to attend school. 
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J. HEALTH 

Health problems potentially preclude individuals from successfully enter- 
ing and staying in the labor force. Therefore, we asked main respondents to 
report on their health needs as well as on their medical problems upon ar- 
rival. We also asked them about health insurance coverage, or lack thereof, 
for every individual in their households. 

Less than a quarter (22 percent) of the main respondents report nedical 
problems upon their arrival in the U.S., ranging from flu-like symptoms to 
severe and permanent war injuries. This breaks down fairly evenly across both 
ethnicity and sex. Twenty percent of the Vietnamese, Zk percent of the Lao, 
and 26 percent of the Chinese said they had medical problems, and 21 percert 
of the males and 29 percent of the females reported such problems. A strong 
correlation exists between age and health on arrival. Ten percent of those 
still \r. their teens had health problems when they came here, as did 19 per- 
cent of those now in their 20s, 18 percent of those in their 30s, a quarter of 
those in their l*0s, 37 percent of those in their 50s. and more than half of 
those 60 or older (51 percent). The percentage reporting illnesses by site 
run from a low of 17 percent in Houston and Orange County, to a high of 29 
percent in Chicago. The major problems were active and inactive tubr <losis 
0*3 cases), affecting all age groups, and stomach ailments (51 cases), mainly 
affect* ^ those now in their 20s. Other ailments of note (11-30 cases) in- 
cluded colds, hypertension, malaria, kidney, head, eye, dental, and lung 
problems, and arthritis. 

Fifty-seven percent of these individuals (175 - 13 percent of all 
respondents) have not recovered from the health problems they had when they 
immigrated, and about the same percentage of those with and without health in- 
surance report persisting problems, met or unmet. Because the reported ail- 
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ments range »o widely, there is no clear pattern with regard to the type* of 
chronic illne... Among the mo.t commonly cited problem., however, only 15 of 
the 1.3 reported ca.e. of inactive Tf nti 11 te.t po.itive. while 38 of 51 
stomach problems and all ca.e. of hyperten.ion are said to continue. 

Despite the minority who report the persistence of arrival health 
problems, the Medicaid- insured refugee population does appear to have need of 
health care. h. the month prior to the interview, it was reported that 68 
percent of the main respondents used their Medicaid cards. 

Eighty-four respondents (7 percent) said they had noninsured medical ex- 
penses within the past year, and these ranged in cost from $10 to $3000. 
Another 111 respondent. (8 percent) reported unmet health needs, most commonly 
dental problems (39). (Only 1*7 respondent, have dental in.ur.rce a. part of 
an employer-paid benefit package. 22 percent of tho.e with such packages.) 
The onset of unmet health problems appears to be relatively recent (i.e.. 
post-immigration), with most beginning in 1*1 (22 percent of those with unmet 
health problems) and 1982 (33 percent) . For 7* respondent., health problem, 
go untreated because they lack the resource, either money or medical coverage. 
Not surprisingly, as Tables 11.17 (page St) «hows. a greater proportion of the 
366 respondents (26 percent) lacking health insurance had both noninsured 
medical expense, and unmet health problems (even though few overall cited such 
difficulties) than the 1.017 respondents (73 percent) with health insurance. 
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Table 11.17 

Health Insurance Coverage by Prevalence of Health Problems 
(Main Respondents, N»1,38l») 





With Health Insurance 
(N-1,017) ; 73 percent) 




N 


P ' 


Non — Insured 
neoiCNi expense 


53 


5* 


Unmet Health Needs 


60 


6* 










Without Health Insurance 
(N-366; 26 percent) 




N 


P 


Non- Insured 
Medical Expense 


31 


8* 


Unmet Health Needs 


51 





Most respondents (67 percent) who have been in the U.S. 18 months or less 
are likely to have some form of coverage (Medicaid or private insurance). 
Eighty-two percent of those are covered by Medicaid. Of those in the U.S. 
longer than 18 months, only 1»0 percent have Medicaid coverage, an additional 
30 percent are covered through employer paid plans, and the remaining 30 per- 
cent are without coverage. Since only 70 percent of those in the U.S. longer 
than 18 months are insured, they are more likely to have both noninsured medi- 
cal expenses and untreated health problems (see Table 11.18, page 65)* 
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Table 11.18 

Time in U.S. by Prevalence of Health Problems 
(Main Respondents, N«1 , 384) 





In U.S. 18 Months or Less 
(N-U8; 32 percent) 




N 


P 


Non~ Insured 
Medical Expense 


13 


3* 


Unmet Health Needs 


22 


5* 










In U.S. Over 18 Months 
(N-916; 66 percent) 




N 


P 


Non- Insured 
Medical Expense 


71 


8* 


Unmet Health Needs 


88 


10* 



When we asked refugees about "financial setbacks ,*' fcl (3*) respondents 
spontaneously mentioned health problems. In this category, medical problems 
were second in number only to a general "lack of money 11 among the 175 "ho 
reported financial setbacks. Additionally. 11 percent of the main respond- 
ents said medical services were among the most important they received upon 
arrival. Finally, while slightly more than half (53 percent) of the main 
respondents said there were things they wanted but could not afford, access to 
health care was mentioned only lit times. 

The data on the health insuran t coverage held by everyone in the sample 
— 6,769 individuals — show that 67 percent have some kihd of health in- 
surance. Of these, 80 percent are covered by Medicaid, \k percent by 
employer-paid plans and 1 percent by a miscellany of M other M kinds of third- 
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party coverage. Coverage for adults and for children break down in the fol- 
lowing way. 

- Among all adults, 70 percent have medical coverage. Medicaid is the 
principal third-party payor for 53 percent, employer-paid pUns for 16 
percent, and "other" sources cover 1 percent. 

- The majority of children are covered by health insurance (64 percent). 
Eighty-three percent of the insured children in the sample are covered 
by Medicaid, only 16 percent through a parent's or guardian's employer- 
paid plan, and less than 1 percent by "other" insurance. 

Thus, nearly a third of the refugees in our sample lack health insurance 
coverage. However, only one in ten of the uncovered population reported 
having unmet health needs. A minority report they had medical problems on ar- 
rival which still persist. Over half (57 percent) of the refugees with jobs 
have some kind of health insurance (see Table III. A. 10, page 134 below) . 
Overall, there is little appearance that health problems affect labor force 
participation significantly. 
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K. SFCQNDARY MIGRATION . 

Once refugees were placed with a local sponsor, they could choose to 
migrate to another city or another part of the country. An unknown number of 
refugees have migrated since their arrival, tending to go South and West. 
Among the main respondents In the survey. 212 (15 percent) had moved at least 
once. Of these, 23 had moved tvice and seven had moved three or four times. 
Forty of the 251 total moves were within the same site. 32 from a different 
site in the same state, and almost three quarters 07* " 71 percent) from a 
different state, including 23 (13 percent) from Texas and 10 (6 percent) from 
California. Close to half the moves (46 percent) were made between June and 
September, possibly because children are usually out of school during those 
months. More than three quarters of the moves (79 percent) were in 1980 and 
1981. By ethnicity, we see similar levels of secondary migration slightly 
more Chinese and Vietnamese having moved than Lao (17 percent. 16 percent, and 
13 percent respectively). 

Another source of information on secondary migration derives from an ex- 
amination of data collected when our interviewers could not locate potential 
respondents. It H»3 instances when the refugee had moved, our interviewers 
were able to discover his or her destination, and a pattern emerges from these 
examples. California was the goal in U\ percent of ths cases, 20 percent to 
Seattle, 15 percent to Houston, 6 percent to Boston, and 19 percent to other 
locations). Chicago's sampling procedure did not allow us to glean such in- 
formation. In three of the states - Texas. Washington, and California (and 
perhaps Illinois, as well) - refugees moved to another place within the same 
state. Massachusetts appears to be an exception to this situation. This pat- 
tern is also reflected in our data on those who have moved by site: 29 percent 
of the respondents in Orange County had moved, while the percentage for Hous- 
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ton (It percent). Chicago and Seattle (13 percent) , and Boston (8 percent) 

are, at most, not even half as high. 

The reasons for these moves varied from family, work, and education, to 
better climate and soc.oculfiral situations. Those most cited were to go to » 
better climate (19 percent), and to join other family members or to get work 
(each 17 percent). another 13 percent mo-1 for educational reasons and 10 
percent to be near other members of their own ethnic group. Small numbers 
moved because of poor or good financial situations (*-5 percent each), to ob- 
tain vocational training or to get into a better neighborhood (2 percent 
each). Only 1 percent said they moved to get public assistance. 

When we asked the respondents what plans they haJ to move, 8* indicated 
they were thinking of doing so in the following 12 months. Some (* percent) 
were planning to move later in 1982. and 3 percent at some time in 1983. Of 
the possible destinations listed by these respondents and others who planned 
to move later (12 percent in all). «il percent were within the same site. 12 
percent to another site in the same state, and 1*7 percent out of sta.e (18 
percent to California and U percent in Texas). Cetting work U5 percent) was 
the major reason for a possible move given by I* percent of these respondents, 
while good or bad finance (10 percent each), better climate (8 percent), fami- 
ly (6 percent), education, and better neighborhood (each 5 Percent) were 
others. Again, only 1 percent reported public assistance as a reason for pos- 
sibly moving. 
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L. ENGLISH 

While, in the Asian camp*, some of the refugees had the opportunity to 
study English. Twenty-three percent (310) of the main respondents took 
English classes there — 24 percent of the 1,108 male respondents and 20 per- 
cent of the 176 female r**r%r*tH e nts. Those who rook the classes were almost 
five years younger than those who did not (31, as compared to 36). Twenty- 
six percent of the Lao and 25 percent of the Vietnamese took advantage of 
these classes, compared to only li» percent of the Chinese, the classes in the 
camps. 

1. Arrival English 

In Table 11.19 (page 70), we employ three measures which illustrate the 
level of English for the whole sample. In Tables 11.20 (page 70) and 11.21 
(page 71) this information is displayed by ethnicity and site. The first two 
measures are derived from our index of arrival English prof iciency. First, we 
asked how well all adults read and spoke when they arrived in the United 
States. The responses to these closed-ended questions could range from one 
-- "not at all, 11 to five — "very well. 11 Our index also includes the respon- 
ses to seven other questions relating to specific tasks in which English might 
be ntces^ary, also scaled from one to five* Ww took the average score on 
there seven items, added them to the scores „\i the "reading" and "speaking" 
scale, and divided by three. Thus, cur index is also scaled from one to five, 
and it is from this that we derive the measures appearing in Tables 11.16-18 
(page 61, 6i*-65) . 
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Table 1 1.19 

Arrival English Proficiency for All Households 

(N- 1.384) 







• 

Percent Which Had 


57* 


Someone Who Knew 


"Some" English 




Percent Which Had 


13* 


Someone Who Knew 


Engl ish At least 




"Fairly Well" 




Percent of Households 


27* 


In Which At Least 


Half the Adults 




Knew "Some 11 English 





Table I 1 .20 

Arrival Engl i sh Prof i c i ency for All Households by Ethnicity 

(N« 1,384) 





Vietnamese 


Chinese 


Lao 


(significance 
level) 


Percent Which Had 
Someone Who Knew 
"some" Engl ish 


68* 




45-5* 


(p <.01) 


P. -cent Which Had 
Someone Who Knew 
Engl ish at Least 
"Fairly Well" 


181 


8* 


9* 


(p <.oi) 


Percent of Households 
in which at least 
Half the Adults 
Knew "Some"Engl ish 


37* 


17* 


IB* 


(p <.oi) 
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Table 11.21 

Arrival English Proficiency for All Households by Site 

(N- 1.384) 





Houston 


Orange County 


Chicago 


Seattle 


Boston 


(Significance Level) 


Percent Which Had 
Someone Who Knew 
"Some" English 


61% 


51% 


67% 


52% 


63% 


(p <.05> 


Percent Which Had 
Someone Who Knew 
Engl ish At least 
"Fairly Wei 1 " 


22% 


10.5% 


12% 


8.5% 


16% 


(p <.01) 


Percent of Households 
In Which At Least 
Half the Adults 
Know "Some" English 


37% 


27% 


25.5% 


22% 


26.5% 


(P<.05) 
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The first item in Tables 11.19-21 (page 70-71) shows the percent of the 
households in which someone had "any" English ability ~ that is, the propor- 
tion of households In which at least one individual scored better than one 
("not at all"). We can see that in nearly two-thirds of the households 
sampled, at least one household member had some familiarity with English upon 
arrival. In the second item, we use the same index but more narrow criteria 
to show that only 13 percent of the household sample contained someone who 
knew English at least "fairly well." 

The third item in the tables uses the same measure of English proficiency 
on arrival but here we are interested in the percentage of the adults in the 
household whose English ability was above > minimum — more specifically, the 
proportion of households in which at least half the adults had "any" English 
at all. Table 11.19 (page 70) shows that only 27 percent of the households 
sampled meet this standard; in other words, in nearly three-fourths of the 
households, the majority of the adults, by their own reports, had no English 

ability when they arrived. 

More specifically, only 36 percent of the individual adults in the survey 
had English ability at all when they arrived here (see Table 11.23 below, page 
75). Of these individuals with English on arrival, close to two-thirds (23 
percent of all adults) hardly spoke the language, and another quarter (9 per- 
cent of all adults) did not speak it well. Thus, barely more than a tenth of 
those who had any acquaintance with English said they spoke It reasonably well 
— a mere 4 percent of all adults. Their reading ability (see Table II. 24, 
page 75) was slightly higher, 5 percent of all adults saying they could read 
it adequately oi, arrival. As Table 11.25 (page 76) shows, about 30 percent of 
all adults said they could have shopped for food and gotten around in the city 
when they arrived here, but less than a fifth (18 percent) said they could 
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have asked for help from the police or fire department*. Thirteen percent 
felt confident about applying for aid at an agency. 1 1 percent could have 
described health problem, or read a newspaper, and only 6 percent felt they 
could have held jobs in sales. 

The overall measure of general Engl ish prof iciency on arrival for the 
adult refugee shows a somewhat higher level: 6 percent of all refugees had at 
least a reasonable grasp of the language, 10 percent did not know it well. 20 
percent knew it hardly at all. and 64 percent had no proficiency at all. 

In Tables 11.19 through 11.21 (pages 70-70 we u«e the household as the 
unit of analysis because our findings support the view that the refugee 
household represents a collection of resource, upon which each individual may 
draw, initially at least, all household members can survive if only one of 
them knows enough English to shop for food, or to interact with people such as 
agency personnel and landlords. (To a lesser degree, this >t also true if 
only one member has job skills.) Whi le this situation is hardly 'deal, our 
approach here incorporates the practical realities of the transition the 
refugees are undergoing. 

Table 11.20 (page 70). which compares the three ethnic groups on these 
measures, ahows that the Vietnamese have consistently higher scores than the 
other groups (significant at p <-01 on all three measures). The Lao and 
Chinese share equally low .cores. In over a third of the Vietnamese 
households, the majority of adult, knew at least »ome Englieh when they ar- 
rived. 

The .ite compariaon., in Table 1 1.21 (page 70. »re le.. dramatic, and it 
is only when we compare the percentage who knew Engl i .h at lea.t "f.i r 1 y 
well" that the difference, are .t.ti.tical ly .igniticant (at p <.0l). Never- 
theless, the Southeast Asian households in Houston, with fewer adults, appear 
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to have had a slightly higher percentage with the majority of the adults know- 
ing "sore 11 English than in the other sites; they were in sharpest contrast to 
the refugee households in Seattle. 

Overall, few households had persons who knew English when they arrived, 
and the overwhelming majority of adults had none. The Vietnamese arrived with 
greater English skills than the Chinese or Lao; refugees who settled in Hous- 
ton had more English ability than those at other sites; men reported higher 
proficiency than women; former urban dwellers more than rural residents; those 
in their 30s and k0% more than either older or younger refugees; and those 
with higher levels of education and occupational status (especially profes- 
sionals and military officers) had much greater proficiency on arrival than 
those of lower educational and occupational backgrounds* 
2. Current Engl ish 

Thus, nearly two-thirds of the adult refugees Reported knowing no English 
when they arrived in the U.S. Another 20 percent knew "hardly" any English, 
and 17 percent reported some proficiency. As a group, they have learned a 
considerable amount of English (only 12 percent report they currently know no 
English), but appear far from having a command of the language (a third know 
"hardly" any English, and less than 5 percent report speaking it "very well"). 
Tables 11.22-25 (pages 75~7&) thow comparisons of arrival and current English 
proficiency. 
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Table 11.22 
Arrival and Current English Proficiency 





Some Engl i th 
Ability 


No Engl ish 
Abi 1 ity 


On Arrival 


37* 


63* 


(N-3930) 






Current 


88* 


12* 


(N-39^7) 







Table 1 1 .23 

Arrival and Current Ability to Speak English 





Very 
Well 


Fairly 
Well 


Not Very 
Wei 1 


Hardly 


Not 
at all 


Arr i val 
(N-3923) 


1* 


3* 


9* 


23* 


64* 


Current 
(N-33**) 


3* 


17* 


31* 


36* 


13* 


Table 1 1 .24 
Arrival anc! Current Ability to Read English 






Very 
Well 


Fairly 
Well 


Not Very 
Wei 1 


Hardly 


Not 
at all 


Arr i val 
(N-3919) 


1* 


UX 


10* 


19* 


65* 


Current 
(N-3936) 


ux 


20* 


28* 


32* 


17* 



We also asked whether respondents possessed sufficient English proficien- 
cy to pe- f r>rm the "daily living" tasks. As Table 11.25 (page 76) shows, most 
now know enough to shop for food, travel in their city, and phone police or 
fire departments. But fewer than half car. read a newspaper, explain their 
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health problems to medical personnel, apply for public aid, or hold a job as a 
salesperson. 

Tablj 11.25 

English Ability for Daily Life Tasks 
(N-3.9'9) 



Task 


Percent With 
English Proficiency Sufficient 
to Perform These Tasks 




Arrival 


Current 


Shop for Food 


32* 


92* 


Travel in City 


30* 


81* 


Phone Police or Fire Depts. 


18* 


65* 


Apply for Aid 


13* 


1.5* 


Explain Health 
Problems to a Doctor 


11* 


l»1* 


Read a Newspaper 


11* 


32* 


Hold a Job as a 
Salesperson 


6* 


23* 



As noted above, we constructed indices of English proficiency at arrival 
and current English proficiency from parallel series of questions as the mean 
of self-reported (1) speaking ability, (2) reading ability and (3) the average 
of the seven daily-life tasks items. The relationships between these indices 
and relevant background factors are displayed in Figures II. 1-8 (pages 79-86) 
and may be summarized as follows: 

Ethnicity ; While the gap between Vietnamese arrival English and that of 
the Chinese or Lao appears to have diminished somewhat it remains 
statistically significant for current proficiency as well as arrival 
proficiency (see Figure 11.1, page 79) • 
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Sites Refugee, in Houston arrived with better than averse English, and 
those in Seattle with worse (p < .01). These difference, attenuate over 
time, but refugees in Orange County where it is easier to have little 
contact with English speakers remain si ightly but significantly less 
proficient (p <.01) (see Figure 11.2, page 80) . 

Sex: Men arrived with significantly better English skill, than women (p 
<.0i;. and this gap has 'ncrea.ed over time (p <.01) (see Figure l|. 3t 
page 8l) . 

Urb^Rural: Reft-gee. from cities arrived with significantly better 
English than those from the countr -side (p <.01) , and this difference 
remains associated with current English skill (p <.oi) (see Figure 
1 1 .4, page 82) . 

Education: Educated refugees arrived with a mU ch greater command of 
English than those with little or no education (p <.oi), and this dif- 
ference remains for current proficiency (p <.01) (see Figure 1 1 .5, page 
83). 

Occupation in Southeast Asia : Former professionals, military personnel, 
clericals and students arrived with significantly better English (p 
<.01). and those differences, are increased in current proficiency (p 
<.01) (see Fijure 11.6, page Bk) . 

Afle: Refugee! over 5 0 arrived with sign.f icantly less .kill in English 
(P <.01), and the effects of age difference, increase dramatically for 
current proficiency, with the younge.t learning the most (p <.oi) (,ee 
Figure 1 1. 7, page 85) . 

Time in the U.S. : Those who arrived before 1 97 8 (people living in the 
households of our post-1978 main respondents) had slightly but sig- 
nificantly better English ski 1 1, when they arrived tli.n those who ar- 
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rived later (p <.01). In terms of current English, those who have been 
in tne country longer kre, of course, significantly more fluent (p <.0l) 
(see Figure 11.8, ptge 26). 
In sum, refugees who were more advantaged in Southeast Asia (with regard 
to gender, educatior "^itlon and urban residence) arrived with considerab- 

ly better English proiiciency, and this gap has widened in current proficien- 
cy. At the same time (and as could be expected), the young have learned much 
more rapidly than older refugees. 
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ARRIVAL AND CURRENT ENGLISH PROFICIENCY 
BY ETHNICITY 
(N=3,919) 
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ARRIVAL AND CURRENT ENGLISH PROFICIENCY 

BY SITE 
(N=3,919) 
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ARRIVAL AND CURRENT ENGLISH PROFICIENCY 

BY SEX 
(N=3,919) 
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ARRIVAL AND CURRENT ENGLISH PROFICIENCY 
URBAN vs. RURAL RESIDENCE IN COUNTRY OF ORIGIN 

(N=3,919) 
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ARRIVAL AND CURRENT ENGLISH PROFICIENCY 
BY EDUCATION IN S.F, ASIA 
(N=3,919) 
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ARRIVAL AND CURRENT ENGLISH PROFICIENCY 
BY OCCUPATION IN S.E. ASIA 
(N=3,919) 
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ARRIVAL AND CURRENT ENGLISH PROFICIENCY 
BY MONTHS IN THE U.S. 
(N=3,919) 
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M. PROGRAM USE 

1. English as a Second Language (ESL) 

Respondents were asked which of several strategies they had followed in 
order to develop their English. Roughly 10 percent said that they chose to 
live in a predominantly American area; «0 percent that they practiced with 
Americans; 10 percent that they employed a tutor; 20 percent that they prac- 
ticed with members of their own household; 66 percent that they watched T.V. 
and listened to radio broadcasts; and 75 percent that they attended ESL clas- 
ses. This mi:: of learning technicnes must be kept in mind when considering 
the nature of English improvement. 

Forty percent of all adult refugees are currently attending ESL classes, 
for an average of 28 weeks and 13 hours per week. Of these. *7 percent are 
taking classes at the "elementary level." M percent "intermediate." and 12 
percent "advanced." Providers of these classes are shown in Table 11.26. 

Table 11.26 

Enrollment By Provider of Current ESL Classes 
(N-15M) 



Provider 


Percent Enrolled 


VOLAG 


9* 


Publ ic School District 


31* 


Community College 


36* 


Refugee Association 


5* 


Other 


19* 



Only main respondents were asked about ESL classes attended in the past. 
Fifty-eight percent reported past ESL training, and about a third of those 
.re currently in classes as wel 1 . This means thai about half of those cur- 
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rently in ESL also took it In the past. Those with past ESL reported an 
average of 600 hours of attendance (N-7*»9) • Thus, slightly over three-fourths 
of the main respondent» either had or now have ESL, and at the time of the 
interview had attended an average of 620 hours. Sixty-five percent took 
"elementary" class, 25 percent "intermediate," and 10 percent "advanced." 

To the extent that we can extrapolate about past ESL among household mem- 
bers other *.han main respondents (and we have little reason to expect the per- 
centage of these, groups to differ with regard to ESL attendance), it appears 
that most adult refugees (probably around 70 percent) have had ESL instruc- 
tion. 

Main respondents who attended ESL in the past do not differ from those 
who did not by ethnicity, arrival-English proficiency, months in the U.S., oc- 
cupational skill (Southeast Asian), or household composition. They do differ 
from those without pi«t ESL in the following ways: 

- a higher percentage of men (61 percent) than women (1»6 percent) reported 
past ESL (p <.01) ; 

- those with no education were less 'ikely to report past ESL than those 
with some (p <.05) , although college graduates and those with advanced 
degrees also had past ESL less frequently; and 

- those who reported past ESL were slightly younger, averaging 33 ye«r« ° f 
age, than those reporting no past ESL, who averaged 36 years of age. 

This means that women and those with no pre-immigration education, all of whom 
entered the country with less proficiency in English, are le-i likely to have 
had past ESL. 

Those currently attending ESL classes do not differ from others by eth- 
nicity, urban or rural background, or current English proficiency. (This is 
according to data gathered on all adults, not just main respondents.) They do 
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differ by site (in a manner possibly, and inversely, related to local economic 
conditions), as Table 11.27 shows: 



Table 1 1.27 

Current ESL Enrollment by site 
(N-395 1 *) 



Site 


Percent Currently in ESL 


Orange County 


i»9* 


Chicago 


i*8* 


Seattle 


35* 


Boston 


27* 


Houston 


23* 



Table 11.28 shows that younger refugees are more likely to be in ESL than 

older. It should be noted that many of the teenagers attend ESL classes at 

their high schools, where they are regularly enrolled students. 

Table 11.28 

Current ESL Enrollment by Ape 
(N-3906) 



Age 


Percent Currently Taking E5L 


16-19 


56* 


20-30 


29* 


31-I4O 


36* 


l»l-50 


l»0* 


51-60 


31* 


Over 61 


\UX 
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In addition, as Table 11.29 shows, recent arrivals are more likely to be in 
ESL classes than earlier arrivals: 



Table 11.29 

Current ESL Enrollment by Months ir> the U.S. 
(N-3B06) 



Months In the U.S. 


Percent Currently Taking ESL 


6 or less 


57* 


7-12 


56* 


13-18 


52* 


19-2l» 


38* 


25-30 


35* 


3-36 


32* 


37-42 


2n 


1*3-^8 


27* 


over kB 


15* 



Refugees currently taking ESL also differ from those who do not in the follow- 
ing ways: 

- men (42 percent) are more likely than women (35 percent) to be in ESL 
(p <.01) ; 

- those with ro education (30 percent) and those with college degrees (20 
percent), are le.s likely to be in ESL than those with other levels of 
education, ranging from some elementary to some college (1»0 percent) (p < 

.01); 

- refugees who were students in Southeast Asia (1»6 percent) are more like- 
ly, and housewives and retired persons (27 percent) less likely than 
other occupational groups (i»0 percent) to be in ESL (p <.01); 
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- those with less English proficiency on arrival are more likely to be 

taking ESL (p <.0l) . 
Thus, the refugees who have taken or are now in ESL classes generally appear 
to be those more in need (i.e.. who arrived with little proficiency — which 
also means the less educated) . Nevertheless, women, those with no education 
at all, and older refugees appear under-represented in ESL classes. 
2. Employment Services 

The category "employment services" Includes a broad array of services 
ranging from general orientation to the American job market and workplace 
practices, and from assistance in locating potential Jobs to actual placement 
in specific jobs. It does not include vocational training or Vocational 
English as a Second Language (VESL) . The extent of assistance provided to 
refugees who used employment services differs widely. Some refugees reported 
receiving no more than a card to fill out or the classified section of a 
newspaper; others received counseling, referrals, preparation for interviews, 
transportation, and intercession with employers when problems arose. In 
general, however, the information is insufficient to make discriminations of 
this sort concerning either the precise nature of the services received or the 
quality of assistance. As with ESL, then, we will focus simply on the use or 
non-use of employment services. 

In addition, no distinction was made in the questionnaire between "cur- 
rent" and "past" employment services, since virtual ly al 1 su-h services are 
episodic and "past." It should be kept in mind, however, that some refugees 
may have received employment services in the very recent past. To the extent 
t^at reported services are really "current," their effectiveness will be 
underestimated, since we can expect current users to be unemployed. 
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Thirty percent of all adults reported the use of employment services. 
Of these, 31 percent received services from VOLAGS, 31 percent from government 
agencies (such as social service or welfare offices, state employment ser- 
vices, etc.), 18 percent f-om schools (high schools, community colleges, 
vocational programs, etc.), and 20 percent from an assortment of other 
providers. As Table 11.30 shows, half or nearly half of the refugees in 
Chicago and Seattle have received employment services; the percentages in 
other sites are considerably smaller, in an apparent inverse relationship to 
local economic conditions. 

Table 11.30 

Reported Past Use of Employment Services 
by Site 



Site 


All Adults 


Chicago 


50* (i»06) 


Boston 


20* (228) 


Seattle 


i»6* (360) 


Houston 


9* (40) 


Orange County 


22* (163) 



Those who have received employment services differ from those who have 
not in several respects. Fewer of those who were students, farmers, 
housewives or retired have received employment services than other refugees , 
as Table II. 31 (page 93) shows. 
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Table 11.31 

Reported Past Use of Employment Services 
by Southeast Asian Occupation 



Occupational 
Group 


All Adults 


Professionals 


38* (118) 


Officers 


38* (35) 


Enl i sted 


i»l* (129) 


Manaaer 


39* (88) 


Clerical 


35* (23) 


Craftsman 


1*2* (83) 


Sales 


35* 0»9) 


Service 


35* 0»9) 


Student 


28* (312) 


Operative 


35* (87) 


Farmer 


20* (49) 


Fisher 


1*0* (61) 


Laborer 


30* (61) 


Housewives. Retired, etc. 


19* (82) 



And is Table 11.32 (page 3k) shows, those with no education received employ- 
ment services less frequently than others: 
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Table 11.32 

Reported Past Use of Employment Services 
by Southeast Asian Education 



educational 
Level 


All Adults 


None 


17* (52) 




E lementary 


32* (516) 




Secondary 


32* (256) 




High School 


3*»* (199) 




Some Col lege 


36* (72) 




Col lege Graduate 


39* (39) 





Other differences in the use of employment services a. 3 as follows: 

- a higher percentage of Chinese (1»0 percent) used employment services 
than Lao (29 percent) or Vietnamese (28 percent); 

- a higher percentage of men (3* percent) than women (25 percent) 
report employment service use; 

- those using employment services have been in the U.S. slightly longer 
than those who have not (an average of 27 months vs. 2k months); 

- users of employment services have slightly better English proficiency 
than non-users (p <.0i) , but the two groups had identical English 
ski 1 1s on arrival . 

While site is the primary determinant of whether or not refugees receive 
any kind of employment services, these services appear to be used somewhat 
more by those from advantaged backgrounds (i.e. those who have at least some 
education, who had higher status occupations, and who are male). This dif- 
ferential usage also appears to be somewhat greater than for ESL. 
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3. Vocational Training 

Roughly 7 percent of all adults were currently enrolled in some type of 
vocational training program when interviewed. These are provided primarily by 
government programs «uch as CETA and Job Corps (16 percent), achools - large- 
ly community colleges ~ (58 percent), a variety of other programs identified 
only as "vocational school" (presumed to be private) or "vocational training" 
(20 percent), and an assortment of unspecified agencies (6 percent) . The most 
frequently reported fields of study were electronics, computers, and electri- 
cal assembly (33 percent) skilled trades »uch as auto mechanic, welding, 
machine operation, and lathe operation (33 percent); and clerical or office 
skills such as secretarial and accounting (9 percent). In addition to those 
currently in vocational training. 15 percent of the main respondents reported 
receiving such training in the past. 

Table 11.33 (page 96) shows that compared to the average, a higher per- 
centage of refugees in Orange County and a smaller percentage of those in 
Houston have taken or are currently enrolled in vocational training programs. 

Table 11.3* (page 97) shows a strong relationship between enrollment in 
vocational training programs and education !n Southeast Asia: many more of 
those with higher education received vocational training than those with 
little or no education who rarely received such training. 

Table II.35 (page 98) shows that those wi th higher occupational back- 
grounds more frequently received vocational training. 
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Table 11.33 





Use of Vocational Training 
by Site 




Site 


Percent of 
Adults Currently 
Enrol led 


Percent of 
Main Respondents 
Enrolled in the Past 


Chicago 


6% 
(52) 


18% 

(53) 


Boston 


5% 
(59) 


13% 
(40) 


Seattle 


7% 
(51) 


12% 
(33) 


Houston 


4% 

(16) 


13% 
(25) 


Orange County 


11% 
(85) 


19% 
(59) 
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Table IJ.34 

of Vocational Training 
by Education in Sou V baa" : Asia 





Percent or 


Percent of 


EcKJcat 1on 


Adults Cu*"'enti> 


Respondents Enrolled 


Level 


Enrcl led 


1n the Past 


None 


OX 


3% 






(2) 


Elementary 


4% 


10% 




(61) 


(56) 


Secondary 


8% 


19% 




(67) 


.59? 


High School Or ad 


14% 






(30) 


(2) 


Some College 


11% 


22% 




(22) 


(24) 


College Graduate 


13% 


22% 




(4) 


(11) 
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Table 11.35 

l-e of Vocational Training 
by Occupation in Southeast Asia 





Percent of 


Percent of 




All Adults 


Main Respondents 


Occupation 


Currently 


Enrol led 




Enrol led 


in the Past 


Professional 


12* 


18* 




(36) 


(?0) 


Officers 


12* 


25* 




(11) 


(16) 


Enlisted 


9* 


21* 




(27) 


(*2) 


Students 


8* 


13* 




(86) 


(32) 


Managers 


6* 


15* 




(H) 


(18) 


Clericals 


8* 


8* 




(5) 


(2) 


Sales 


3* 


12* 




(5) 


(7) 


Craftsmen 


7* 


13* 




(1*) 


(16) 


Operat i ves 


5* 


9* 




(11) 


(9) 


Laborers 


,c* 


8* 




(2) 


(1) 


Servi ce 


0* 


11* 




(0) 


(2) 


F i sher s 


6* 


15* 




(9) 


(10) 


Farmers 


kX 


9* 




(9) 


(6) 


Retired and 


2* 


10* 


Housewives 


(9) 


(5) 
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Thus, while former professionals, military personnel, and students comprise 
half of all adults, they make up 58 percent of those currently in vocational 
tr.ininfl programs. And while those with high school education, and above com- 
prise a qu.rter of the sample, they make up half of those receiving vocational 
training. 

Those reporting vocational training also differ from those who do not in 
the fol lowing ways. 

A higher percentage of men (9 percent) than women (3 percent) are 
currently in vocational training programs (p <.01). This holds for 
past vocational programs as well, which were reported by 18 percent of 
the men and 6 percent of the women (p <.01) . 
- A higher percentage of Vietnamese ( 9 percent) are currently receiving 
vocational training than Chinese (6 percent) or Lao (a percent) 
(P <.01). Ethnic differences in past vocational training use fol- 
low this pattern, but are not statistically significant. 
Those currently in vocational training prc 3 rams have greater Engl ish 
proficiency and were more proficient when they arrived (p <.oi, with 
regard to both current and arrival proficiency). Main respondents who 
received vocational training | r . the past also had better arrival and 
current English (p <.01 for both comparisons). 
- T.ose currently in vocational training programs and those enrolled in 
«uch programs in the past have been in the U.S. roughly , lx months 
longer than those who have not (p <.oi for .11 comp.r i.on.) . This is 
as expected: the m.jor i ty of those cur rent iy in vocational training 
h.ve been in the U.S. between six and 2* months. Few get into these 
programs immedi.tely (2 percent of .11 , du i t , in the first six 
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months), and enrollment remains relatively stable " roughly 6-7 P««" 
cert — through US months. 

In general, access to vocational training programs for all adults appears 
to be limited to males with at least secondary school educations, higher oc- 
cupational status or skills in Southeast Asia, and some English proficiency 
when they arrive. 
k. Comparative Conclusions 

In reviewing our findings on the use of programs, it must be kept in wind 
that the majority of refugees arrived unable to speak an£ English. Slightly 
fewer than half of the adults are currently attending ESL classes, and we es- 
timate that two-thirds have received substantial ESL instruction since leaving 
their homelands. Roughly a third of all adults have received employment ser- 
vices of some sort, 7 percent are currently in vocational training programs, 
and 15 percent of main respondents have received vocational training in the 
pa*t. Given the need, this level of services rendered is certainly inadequate 
to bring "the refugees" into the mainstream of American society. But given 
the enormity o* this t.\sk, it clearly represents a substantial effort: in a 
relatively short period of time, these services have been provided tc a sub- 
stantial proportion of refugees. 

The programs are not, however, equal ly avai lable in all sites (Figure 
M. 9, page 102) or equally used by all refugees. Figures 11.10-12 (pages 103- 
105) *how that program use differs little among ethnic groups, is heaviest 
among those 2; to 50 years of age, and is generally cumulative by time in the 
U.S. The following figures tell a rather different story, however. 

Figure 11.13 (page 106) shows that a higher proportion of men receive all 
types of services than women- This is cause for concern, and not just because 
it appears to violate the ideal of providing equal opportunity for both men 
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and women. At wa shall see, women constitute an important Dart of the refugee 
work *orce and an important economic resource especially in view of the 
finding that the majority of households require two employed persons to move 
above the poverty level. 

Figures II. 1^, page 107, (showing program use by education) and M.15. 
page 108 (showing program use by Southeast Asian occupation) give cause for 
concern of another sort. These demonstrate that those with little education 
and who held low status or skill occupations in Southeast Asia are much less 
likely to be receiving the services they need than the more advantaged 
refugees. Th:s is especially true for the most important service: vocational 
training. While ESL appears most democratic in being available to all who 
need it, employment services appear slightly more restrictive in that they are 
rarely used by those with no education or by those who were housewives or 
farmers. Vocational training seems to be most restrictive in that its use is 
largely confined to those with at least some secondary education, and who were 
professionals, military personnel, or students. 

This presents something of a paradox. On the one hand, it makes sense to 
provide the services to those best prepared to make good use of them; on the 
other hand, this pattern of use will hasten the assimilation of the more ad- 
vantaged, and leave the less advantaged to their own devices. 
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CURRENT PROGRAM USE BY ETHNICITY 
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CURRENT PROGRAM USE BY AGE 
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CURRENT PROGRAM USE BY SEX 
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CURRENT PROGRRM USE 
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CHAPTER III 
ECONOMIC STATUS 

With the background characteristics in hand, we now turn to the economic 
situation of the Southeast Asian refugees in the United States. We approach 
this topic here in three ways - the question of employment, and the source of 
income for the household and the position of the household relative to tr.e 
Federal poverty level. In this chapter, we present descriptive bivariate 
profiles of certain economic situations in terms of the significant variables 
linked to them, while in the following chapter we give the multivariate 
analyses pointing to the major variables predicting to economic self- 
sufficiency. 
A. LABOR FORCE STATUS 

Of the 1»,160 adults in the sample, 1,823 adults (kk percent) were in the 
labor fo^ce at the time of the study-* 1,050 who were working and 773 who were 
unemployed but seeking work. Thus, more than half (58 percent) of all adult 
refugees in the labor force held jobs and the unemployment rate was l»2 per- 
cent. Figure. III. A.I (page 110) and Table III. A.I (page HI) indicate the 
current labor force status for all adults. 
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FIGURE III. A. I 
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Table III. A.I 
Labor Force Status For All Adults 



Employment Status 


N 


Percent 


Employed 


1,050 


26.3* 


Unemployed 


773 


19. 1»* 


Non-job Seekers* 


l»79 


12.01 


Non-working Students 


352 


8.81 


Working Students 


182 


i».6* 


High School Students 


i»66 


11.7* 


Housewives 


568 


Hi. 2* 


Retired 


63 


1.61 


Other** 


56 


\.U% 


Totals 


3.989 


1001 



rtNon-job-seekers are those who not working and not seeking work 
**Main1y the temporarily i 1 1 or permanently disaoled. 



We shall first examine the situation of those in the labor force 
(eir ployed and unemployed) and then look at those officially not in the labor 
force (not looking for work, students, housewives, and the retired). We shall 
next discus* .»ie quality of jobs he!d by the refugees and the development of 
refugee employment over time. 
1. The Employed and he Unemployed 

a^ Si te . When broken down according to site, the unemployment r*te 

among the refugees was much 1&wer in Houston (25 percent) than it was it the 
other four sites. As T»b1e 1 1 1. A. 2 (page 113) indicates, Orange County's rate 
of 3f percent was the second lowest, and Boston (whose refugees had been here 
the shortest length of time) registered 39 percent. Chicago's rate was much 
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higher at 50 percent, while Seattle (whose economy was poorest of the five) 
had the highest rate at 57 percent* 

There are only 15 self-employed refugees in the entire sample, and seven 
of these live in Houston. 

The types of jobs refugees have found vary by te (Table I I I. A. 2; page 
113) • The jobs held by the refugees in Orange County appear to have better 
potential for eventual success and job stability, even though slightly fewer 
of the refugees are employed and their wages lag somewhat behind the other 
sites. In contrast, and if current trends continue, Seattle seems to offer 
the grimmest employment picture for the future. 

More than 16 percent of employed refugees in Orange County have profes- 
sional or Managerial positions, as compared to 10 percent in Chicago and Hous- 
ton, 7 percent in Boston and only 5 percent in Seattle. Also, a large number 
(37 percent) work in the computer industry in Orange County, whereas only k 
percent are employed n that field in Seattle; conversely, only 1 percent of 
workers in Orange County work in the restaurant business compared to 23 per- 
cent in Seattle. It follow*, then, that Orange County has the highest per- 
centage in high status jobs (19 percent), with the low of 8 percert in 
Seattle. Orange County also has the highest percentage in core-economy jobs 
(68 percent), in contrast to Seattle which registers the lowest at 22 percent. 

Those in Houston earn slightly higher wages — $5*50 per hour — compared 
to $5^0 in Chicago, $5*03 in Orange County, $1* .60 in Boston and $i».i»6 in 
Seattle. 10 The difference in hourly wages may be related to the length of 
time on the job, but this relationship appears to be weak. On the average, 
those in Houston have been employed 17 months, followed by 16 months in Orange 
County, 15 in Chicago, 10 in Seattle and only 7 in Boston. The receipt of 

1A A11 wages have been charged to hour' for ease in comparison. 
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Table III A. 2 
Employment by Site (all adults) 



Sites 


Unemployment 
Rate 
N-3.989 


High 
Status 

Jobs 
N-1. 105 


Core 
Economy 
N-1. 190 


Mean 

Wages/hour 
N-1. 210 


Average 

Months 
on 
job 
N-1. 193 


Employment 
Benefits 

N-1. 197 


Chicago 


49.9 


11% (23) 


46% (106) 


$5.40 


15 


71% (ISO) 


Boston 


38.6 


10% (25) 


46% (127) 


4.60 


7 


50% (159) 


Seattle 


56.9 


8% (17) 


22% (55) 


4.40 


10 


46% (101) 


Houston 


24.9 


11% (2 \ 


44% (108) 


5.50 


17 


78% (191) 


Orange C. 


36.4 


1*» (35) 


68% (133) 


5.03 


16 


74% (146) 



Ill* 



employment benefits may also be related, although again rather weakly, to the 
duration of employment: refugees in Boston and Seattle are less likely to have 
employment benefits (50 percent and 1*6 percent, respectively), whereas 78 per- 
cent in Houston have benefits, lk percent in Orange County and 71 percent in 
Chicago. 

kz §ex. Overall, as Table Hi. A. 3 shows, male refugees in the labor 

force are less likely to have found jobs than female refugees in the labor 
force (1*1* percent unemployment rate for men, 39 percent for women), though 
women often classify t.iemselve> as housewives when work is not available to 
them. Women and men are about equally likely to have high status jobs (13 
percent of women versus 11 percent of men), to be professionals or managers 
(10 percent versus 9 percent), and to have been professionals or managers in 
Southeast Asia (20 percent versus 17 percent) , a not uncommon occurrence 
there. Although tney have also been employed the same number of months as 
men, women earn almost 20 percent less per hour ($1*.1*0 versus $5-30) and are 
less likely to have employment benefits (55 percent versus 66 percent). 



Table III. A. 3 
Unemployment Rate by Sex 



Sex 


Number 


Unemployment 


Labor 


Unemployed 


Rate 


Force 


Male 


566 


kkX 


1.293 


Female 


207 


39* 


530 



Ethnic! ty. Overall, the Lao are more likely to have found jobs than 

the Vietnamese or Chinese-Vietnamese: 59.8 percent of the Lao are employed, 
compared wKh 56.7 percent of the Vietnamese and 55.2 percent of the Chinese- 
Vietnamese. Thus, the unemployment rate for the Lao is kO percent, for the 
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Vietnamese 1*3 percent, and for the Chinese 1*5 percent (Figure 1 1 1. A. 5, page 

126). 

The Vietnamese in the sample have been employed for the shortest time (12 
months* as compared to \U months for the Chinese-V itnamese and 13 months for 
the Lao), but they tend to have higher wages and better jobs than their Lao or 
Chinese-Vietnamese counterparts. A greater percentage of the Lao have found 
work, but they earn less than either of the other two groups and tend to be in 
lower-status jobs. The Vietnamese have the highest wages ($5*26 per hour), 
the Chinese-Vietnamese $i« . 89 per hour and the Lao $1*«76 per hour. The Viet- 
namese are also more likely to be professionals or managers (15 percent as 
compared to 9 percent for the Chinese-Vietnamese and 2 percent for the Lao), 
and to have high-status jobs (17 percent versus 11 percent and 3 percent). 
However, the Lao are more likely to have employment benefits (73 percent) as 
compared with S3 percent of the Vietnamese and 55 percent of the Chinese- 
Vietnamese. Even though the Lao work more s .ours per week than the Vietnamese 
or the Chinese-Vietnamese (37.2 hours versus 36.7 and 35-2 respectively), they 
are .nuch more likely to want to work even more hours: 79 percent versus 56 
percent and 61 percent (Table 1 1 I.A.I*, page 115)* 

Table III. A. k 

Employment By Ethnicity 
(N- 1,823) 



Ethnicity 


Unemployment 
Rate 


High 
Status 
Jobs 


Hean 
Wage/ 

Hour 


Average 
Months 
on Job 


Employment 
Benef i ts 


Vietnamese 


1»3* 


17* 


$5-26 


12 


59* 


Chinese 




11* 


$A.B9 


lit 


55* 


Lao 


i»0* 


3* 


$4.76 


13 


63* 
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d. Household Composition . If we look at the employment status in terms 
of household composition, Table 1 1 1. A. 5 (p«Qe H7) indicates that the 
unemployment rate was lowest among those living alone (31 percent), '..hlle the 
rate among households comprised of unrelated singles or of nuclear families 
was the highest (M percent). Multiple families, with or without singles, had 
lower unemployment rates than extended families (with or without singles) 
which in turn had lower unemployment rates than the single nuclear families 
(with or without singles). 
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Table 1 1 1. A. 5 
Unemployment Rate by Household Composition 







Size of 


Household 


Unemployment 


Labor 


Compos i t i on 


Rate 


Force* 


Single (1 iving alone) 


31.1* 


*5 








Unrelated Singles 




139 




If a \ 

(61) 




Multiple Family 


37.7* 


53 


plus Single(s) 


(20) 




Extended Fami ly 


1.0.0* 


110 


plus Single(s) 


(M) 




Nuclear Fami 1y 


1.2.2* 


128 


Single(s) 






Multiple Fami ly 


36.5* 


63 




(23) 




Extended 


1.2.5* 


557 


F am i 1 y 


(237) 




Nuclear 


*3-9* 


727 


Fami ly 


(319) 




Totals 


1.2.1.* 


1822 




(772) 





*Labor force here means these employed or unemployed (but available for work). 

e, The Unemployed . Cf the 773 refugee adults currently unemployed and 
looking for work (see Table III.A.l, page 111), almost half (1»9 percent) have 
been looking for three months or less, and most (76 percent) have been 1'ikiny 
for six months or less. The most common types of jobs being sought are assem- 
bly workers (8 percent), factory workers (8 percent), waiters (7 percent). «:nd 
janitors or maids (6 percent); 31 percent report that they will take any work 
they can find. Most seek help in finding jobs from friends or relatives (25 
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percent)* or from the state employment agencies (10 percent), while 33 percent 
rely on their own initiative. Only 12 percent pick up any kind of pay on the 
-de. 

i. The Non-Employed 

The non-employed population in the sample consists of those who are not 
in the labor force. 

First, let us examine the adults in the sample: i»79 (ma1e-373t female- 
106) are currently unemployed but not looking for work; 352 (male-277. female- 
75) are non-working students; 1 82 (male-130. female-52) are working students; 
i»66 are high school students; 568 are housewives; and 63 (male-30, female-33) 
are retired. 

Of those not currently looking for work for whom there are data, 81 per- 
cent intend to enter the labor force (i.e. to look for work) in the future. 
Most are studying English or doing some schoolwork. 

Of those who are not classified as potential workers, (i.e. the retired, 
disabled, and housewives), 59 percent (primarily housewives) intend to par- 
ticipate in the labor force in the futjre. Ten percent of these are waiting 
until their children are older. Nearly half (i»3 percent) are preparing for 
work, mostly by learning English or going to school. 

a. Nonemploycd. Not Looking for Work . The main distinguishing feature of 
this group of i»79 adults appears to be the length of time they have been in 
the I S.: they tend to be the more recently arrived refugees. The mean num- 
ber of months since arrival in the U.S. for this group is 15.8, compared to 
23*1 for those in the labor force but unemployed* and 27*8 for the emplvved. 

b. Students . Of the I»l60 adults in the sample, 1000 (2k percent) are 
students. Of those, 1 82 classify themselves as doing some work, 352 as not 
working, and *66 as high school students overall; 70 percent of the students 
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are male and 30 percent female* at opposed to 61 percent and 39 percent for 
the entire sample of adults. A slightly higher proportion of the Vietnamese 
tend to be students: whereas Vietnamese make up 50 percent of the entire 
sample, the, constitute 59 percent of all students. The Chinese- Vietnamese 
are 20 percent of the sample and 23 percent of the students. The Lao are 
least likely to be students, comprising 30 percent of all adults and 18 per- 
cent of all students. Likewise, the proportion of students per site is not 
directly proportional to the whole sample. As our sample would lead us to ex- 
pect, there is a higher percentage of students in Boston (34 percent of the 
total students versus 29 percent of the total adults) and a slightly lower 
percentage in Houston (7 percent of the students versus 11 percent of the 
adults) . The students average 22 years of age. 

The majority (57 percent) of the non-working students are high school 
students; 13 percent attend vocational schools, 12 percent attend community 
colleges, and II percent attend four-year colleges. Host (93 percent) attend 
full time. Aside from the high school and vocational school students, the 
most popular main area of study is math and science. The majority of students 
(68 percent) do not pay for their schooling (primarily those attending high 
school), but those who do pay most often receive Bas ; c Educational Opportunity 
Grant (BEOG) funds (16 percent of all non-working students). The majority of 
students found out about their programs either through friends and relatives 
(59 percent) or through their own initiative (16 percent). Of those students 
who classified themselves as "working, 11 16 percent are in vocational education 
and 3 percent are taking on-the-job training programs. 
3- Jobs 

a. Past and Present Occupation . Before turning to th* types of jobs 
held by the refugees it. the United States, it is important to have a perspec- 
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tive on the jobs they held in Southeast Asia. The data (as described in Chap- 
ter 11.8) show that almost a third of the adults (persons age 16 or older) in 
the sample were students in Southeast Asia (N-1,163 or 30. 8 percent). Out of 
the total sample, kkj (11.8 percent) were housewives. The types of employment 
which figure importantly in the sample are enlistment in the military profes- 
sional, farming and machine operative. Past employment data are presented in 
Table 1 1 1. A. 6. 



Table 1 1 1. A. 6 
Employment in Southeast Asia 



Occupation 


N 


Percent 


Professional 


316 


15.2 


Of T 1 cer 


9/ 


** .0 


Manager 


229 


10.9 


Cler ical 


69 


3.3 


Sales 


1M 


6.9 


Crafts 


198 


9.* 


Operative 


252 


12.0 


Enl istcd 
Mi 1 i tary 


321 


15.3 


Service 


37 


1.8 


Farmer 


25* 


12.1 


Fisher 


158 


7.5 


Labor 


21 


1.0 


Total 


2,098 


loot 
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The adults employed In the U.S. mentioned a multitude of occupations, 
which we originally coded according to two-digit U.S. Census categories. But 
for ease of presentation and discussion, we have collapsed these job types 
(and those of the refugees' previous occupations) into the broadest census job 
families, and routinely report upon them in this manner. Figure 1 1 1. A. 2 (page 
123) shows the occupations in which the refugees now work, and reveals that 
most who are employed work as operatives, in service industries, or in 
crafts. 11 

We group the current job classifications into three major occupational 
categories to shew the percentages now employed either as "professional or 
managers, " as "clericals, salespeople or craf tspersons," and as "operatives, 
service workers, or laborers." Our purpose in presenting current occupation 
information in this way is not merely for simplicity, but to illustrate the 
extent to which the refugees have found lower level jobs. These jobs contrast 
with the occupations respondents held in Southeast Asia, where only )k percent 
were operatives, service workers or craf tspersons. In Figures I 1 1. A. 3 through 
1 1 1. A. 8 (pages 12^-129), we show current refugee occupations by refugees 1 
Southeast Asian occupations. These figures not only display the percentage 
who consider themselves unemployed or non-working icudents, but also show 
their occupations. Thus, for each former occupational group, we have a com- 
prehensive picture of the refugees' adjustment to the American economy. 

Current unemployment rates vary somewhat depending on the previous oc- 
cupation of the respondents, but as we observed earlier, among all former oc- 
cupational groups, those who have jobs often work as operatives or in the 
service sector. Managers, professionals, tnd clerical workers in Southeast 

xl Kore specifically, 21 percent of the working refugees hold jobs in fac- 
tories and 12 percent in restaurants, <7 percent are janitors or maids, and k 
percent are machine operators or mechanics. 
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Asia have had more success finding work in the U.S. than those in other oc- 
cupations. Farmers, laborers, and fishers have the highest unemployment 
rates, but when they do have jobs their occupational patterns approximate 
those of other groups. 

Table III. A. 7 (page 130) indicates that unemployment rates are about as 
low for those who were operative workers, military enlisted, and service 
workers in Southeast Asia as for those who were professionals, officers, 
managers, and students. The unemployment rates are relatively high for those 
who worked in Southeast Asia as clerks, salespersons and craf tspersons; and 
particularly for those who were farmers, fishers, and laborers (55.8 percent). 
It is interesting to note that a number who were housewives in Southeast Asia 
are working here (see Table IN. A. 8, page 1 3D • Their unemployment rate among 
such housewives as noted on page 130 is 37.9 percent. Those who were retired 
remain either "retired 11 or non- labor -force participants. 
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CURRENT OCCUPRTION 

(N - 1,050) 




CURRENT EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF 
PROFESSIONALS, OFFICERS, MANAGERS IN S.E. ASIA 

(N = 644) 




FIGURE Ml. A. 3 
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CURRENT EMPLOYMENT STRTUS OF 
H0U3ENIVES IN S.E. RSIR 

(N - M7) 
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CURRENT EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF 
STUDENTS IN S.E. RSIR 

(N = 1,163) 




Fiqure 1 1 1. A. 5 

166 BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



nopon , ?li „ CURRENT EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF 

OPERATIVES, MILITARY ENLISTEDS, SERVICE WORKERS IN S.E. ASIA 



(N - 620) 




CURRENT EMPLOYMENT STRTUS OF 
FARMERS, FISHERMEN, LABORERS IN S.E. ASIA 

(N = 433) 




CURRENT EMPLOYMENT STATUS I OF 
CLERICALS, SALESPEOPLE, CRAFTSPEOPLE IN S.E. ASIA 

(N = 111) 
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Table 1 1 1 .A. 7 

Unemployment Rate by Occupational Groups in Southeast Asia 



Occupations i n 


Unemployment 




Southeast Asia 


Rate 


Totals 


Housewives 


37-9* 


H»0 








Profess ional /Off icer/ 


39-5* 


3*»9 


Manager 




Student 


39- 7* 


365 




(U5) 


Operative/Mil. Enlisted/ 


42.1* 


368 


Sen-ice Workers 


(155) 


ClericalAales/ 




250 


Craf tspersons 


(120) 


Farmer/F isher/ 


55.8* 


206 


Laborer 


(115) 



Yet, even among the Southeast Asian occupational groups which have lower 
unemployment rates, the jobs they hold tend to be at a lower level than those 
held in Southeast Asia. For instance, as Figure 1 1 1. A. 3 (page 124) shows, 
farmers, professionals, officers, and managers may have a relatively low rate 
of unemployment, but they also tend to work more as optatives (with in- 
dustrial machinery) than in any other occupational category. That is, while 
former professionals, officers, and managers do find work more often than 
other groups, the work they find is often of lower status than their original 
occupation. This holds true for other former occupational groups as well - 
lower status occupations generally have higher percentages for each grou^ at 
present, even among those which had formerly held higher status jobs. (Figure 
IN. A. 3-8, pages 124-129). 
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Table III. A. 8 

Current Occupations of Those Who Were housewives 
in Southeast Asia and Now Working 
in the US. Labor Force 



Types of Job 


N 


Percent 


Professional 


0 


01 


Manager 


1 


1.1* 


Clerical 


k 


fc.lt 


Sales 


0 


0.0* 


Crafts 


1 


1.1* 


Operative 


56 


62.2* 


Service 


23 


25.6* 


Labor 


3 


3-3* 


Not Mentioned 


2 


2.3* 


Total 


90 


100* 



These f igures suggest that at this stage in resettlement, current 
unemployment and underemployment among the different Southeast *sian oc- 
cupational groups may be a rather poor guide to their eventual self- 
sufficiency. They have not, as yet, been able tc ing their background 
skills fully to bear on their c i rcunstances. The occupation il groups which 
have better employment rates in the U.S. appear to have I owe. -level or lower- 
status jobs in the U.S. — Figures 1 1 1. A. 3-8 (pages 124-129) suggest that the 
tranr farabi 1 i t/ o» skills is low at present. An ironic illustration is the 
employment and occupational status of former operatives. Despite the strong 
tendency for employed refugees to find jobs as operatives in the U.S., those 
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who worked as operatives in their homeland are comparatively unsuccessful at 
finding jobs here —only 25 percent are employed. 

For the sample as a whole, unemployment rates seem to vary somewhat 
depending on the refugees 1 previous employment, but there are uniform oc- 
cupational patterns among those who have found jobs: regardless of their 
previous occupation, the refugees tend to be both unemployed and under- 
employed . 

b. Job Status . In ordtr to estimate with more precision the refugees' 
prospects for stable employment and advancement, we constructed indices of oc- 
cupational status and economic sectors. For the first, we assigned Duncan 
Socio-Economic Index 12 (SEI) job prestige scores to each occupational 
category. 

The second derives from recent work by "dual labor market"** economists 
who hold that the American economic system is split into two sectors : a 
"core 11 sector of stable or rising industries in which employment tends to be 
fuil-time and .stable, and a "peripheral" sector of less stable or declining 
industries in which work tends to be irregular, seasonal and part-time. Typi- 
cally, white males tend to be employed in the core, and women, teenagers and 
minorities in the periphery. The industries in which refugees work have thus 
been coded core or periphery (according to the factor-analytic work of Tolbert 
et a_[.) . 

**See the Featherman et ak (Appendix VII). The Duncan SEI is based on 
the occupational education and income characteristics, as ini.ully estimated 
by CD. Duncan for the 1950 Census classification system. 

"These economists hold the view that jobs in the labor market on be 
roughly classified as "core" or "good" ~ providing high pay : security, an* 
ample promotion possibilities — or "peripheral" or "bad" — lacking in these 
characteristics with little movement for upward economic mobility. For an ex- 
cellent review of the literature, see Glen G. Cain, "The challenge by Seg- 
mented Labor Market Theories to Orthodox Theory: A Survey" Journal of 
Ec onomic Literature , Dec. 1976, pp. 1215-1258. 
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As defined by the Duncan SEI scores, the overwhelming majority of those 
refugees who were working (71 percent) hold low-status jobs, while only 10 
percent have high status jobs. Also, those in the labor force tend to be 
employed in the periphery of the economy (53 percent) rather than in the core 
economic sectors (k 7 percent) . Table 1 1 1. A. 9 (page 133) shows the type of 
jobs held by refugees according to our two criteria, and the hourly wages as- 
sociated with each. These analyses lead us to conclude that in addition to 
being unemployed and underemployed, the refugees tend to hold "dead-end" jobs. 



Table 1 1 1 .A. 9 
Employment Status and Sector 





Status 


Percent 




Periphery 


Core 


Low: 


71* 


Percent of total 
Hourly Wage 


UOX 
$4.50 


31* 
$5-00 


Ned i urn 


19* 


Percent of total 
Hourly Wage 


11* 
$».5 


8* 

$6.00 


High 


10* 


Percent of total 
Hourly Wage 


UX 
$6.60 


6* 
$6.80 


Totals 


100* 


1 


55* 


<»5* 



Over three quarters (78 percent) of the employed refugees in our sample 
vork full-time (meaning 35 or more hours a week), reporting an average work 
week of 37 hou~s, and 17 percent wo-k overtime. Twenty-two percent have p«rt- 
time jobs (3^ percent of these attend school). The majority (58 percent) said 
they would prefer to work longer hours. 



On the average, workers earn $5.02 an hour. Overtime pays an averaje of 
$8.09 per hour. There are site and ethnicity differences in pay rates, which 
we discuss in separate sections below. 
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c. Job Benefits . Most of the workers (63 percent) have employment 
benefits — most often health insurance, paid vacations, and sick leave (see 
Table 1 1 1. A. 10, page 13*). * majority of full-time workers (75 percent) have 
benefits, but this is true of only 21 percent of those with part-time jobs 
(see Table IN. A. II, page 135)* Benefits are. provided for more than three- 
fourths (78 percent) of the respondents whr work in core economic sectors, but 
for only 50 percent of those in peripteral jobs (See Table I II. A. 12, page 
135). Job scores on the Duncan SEI show no relationship to the provision of 
benefits. Of course, most of these key job characteristics vary somewhat 
depending upon a respondent's occupation and employer. 

Table III. A. 10 
Availability of Job Benefits 

N-1,197 



Type of Benefit 



Job Benefits 




Health Insurance 
Life Insurance 
Dental I nsurance 
Retirement Pension 
Pai d Vacat ions 
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Table III. A. 11 
Job Benefi.s By Level of Employment 

N-1,197 



Employment 


Yes 


No 


Ful 1-time 
Part-time 


75* 
21* 


25* 
79* 


Table III. A. 12 
Job Benefits By Economic Sector 

N-1,197 


Sector 


Yes 


No 


Core 

Per i phery 


78* 
50* 


22* 
50% 



Health Benefits ; The availability of medical benefits varies by site. 
Table III. A. 13 shows that health insurance is a more common benef i t in 
Chicago, hcus; snd Orange County, where over two-thirds of those working are 
covered compared with Boston and Seattle where less than half report coverage. 
Also, there appears to be some variation in health coverage by ethnicity, (see 
Table III.A.1A, page >}(>): the Lao report 65 percent coverage, the Vietnamese 
55 percent; and the f-nnese k$ percent. It is difficult to say at this point 
why the Lao, with their low status and low paying jobs (Table II |. A. 4, page 
115). *>ave the highest percentage of health insurance. Full-time employees 
are over three times more likely to report health benefits than part-time 
employees (69 percent versus 18 percent Table III.A.15, page 137), and those 
holding jobs in the core sector are far more likely than those in periphery 
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sector jobs to report health benefits (71 percent versus J»5 percent, Table 
1 1 1 .A. 16. page 137) • 

Table 1 1 1. A. 13 
Health Insurance Benefits By Site 

N-7M 



Site 


Health Insurance 


Yes 


No 


Chicago 


67* 


33* 


Boston 


kl* 


56* 


Seattle 


l»2* 


58* 


Houston 


72* 


28* 


Orange County 


66* 


3** 



Table III.A.U 
Health Insurance Benefits By Ethnicity 

N«7W 



Ethnici ty 


Health Insurance 


Yes 


No 




Vietnamese 


55* 




*5* 






Chi nese 


J»9* 




51* 






Lao 


65* 




35* 





9 
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Table III.A.15 
Health Insurance Benefits By Employment Level 

N-7*»s 



Level 


Health Insurance 


Yes 


No 


Full Time 


69* 




31* 


Part Time 


18* 




82* 


Table 1 1 1 .A. 16 
Health Insurance Benefits By Economic Sector 






M-744 






Sector 


Health Insurance 


Yes 


No 


Core 


71* 




29* 


Per iphery 


^5* 




55* 



Retirement Pens ions : As *hown in Table III .A. 10 (page 134), about a 
quarter of the sample report retirement benefits. These vary across site 
(Table IIKA.17, page ?38) from the highest number (40 percent) ir Orange 
County to 9 percent in Seattle. About one quarter of the Vietnamese and Lao 
respondents report such benefits compared with 16 percent for the Chinese 
(Table III.A.18, page 158). Ai*o, over ha!f again &s many of those with core 
sector jcbs report such benefits over tho*e with periphery sector jobs (31 
prrcent versus 19 percent, Table 1 1 I. A. 19, page 139). 

lAJj Vacations; These are reported by half of our respondents and, like 

other Dene' its, vary by site and other relevant factors. Paid vacations were 
most frequently reported by our Houston r* pondents (71 percent) and least of- 
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ten cited by those in Seattle (26 percent). The Lao are most likely to report 
such benefits (59 percent), followed by the Vietnamese (50 percent) and 
Chinese (i»5 percent) . 



Table 1 1 1. A. 17 
Retirement Pension By Site 

N-729 



Site 


Yes 


No 


Chicago 


27* 


73* 


Boston 


17* 


83* 


Seattle 


9* 


91* 


Houston 


30* 


70* 


Orange County 


lib* 


60* 



Table 1 1 1 .A. 18 
Retirement Pension By Ethnicity 

N-729 



Ethnicity 


Retirement Pensions 


Yes 


No 


Vietnamese 


26* 




7U 


Ch i nese 


18* 




82* 


Lao 


25* 




75* 



9 
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Table III. A. 19 
Retirement Pension By Economic Sector 



N-729 



Economic Sector 



Core 

Periphery 



Retirement Pensions 



Yes 



3U 
10* 



No 



69* 
81* 



Time and ..abor Force Participation 

On the average, once they arrived in the U.S., it took our respondent, 11 
n-onthsto' their first job. although this varied and will be discussed 
1-ter. Generally, these who were clerical workers in Southeast Asia took the 

longest to find a ,ob (about a year and ah.,.. Fe tudentt , whe CCffl . 

prise atout 20 percent of fhe employed, required about a year to find their 
first job. Former enlisted military peop... who ,„ e constitute about a fifth 
of the sample, also took about one year to find their first job. Education in 
Southeast As i e seems more consistently (p <.o 5 ) to influence the chances of 
finding a job relatively quickly. Those who had no education or had only at- 
tended elementary school took longer ~. ^ , ver .ge - a year hetw.en arrival 
and their first job. But college graduates lived in the U.S. for an average 
of only P .onths before going to work. 

As noted above, even where jobs are held by refugees, they ;end to be low 
in wages, status, and possibility for -ow.rd mobility. Yet. the efforts 
of refu $ _s point toward a better future. me need only observe the refugees- 
economic achievement through time >n order to obtain a better sense of their 
employment pic . e . Figure M..A.9 (page 1*1) indicate, th , sharp drop in the 
unemployment rate from the first month, of resettlement (86 perceu) o the 
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final months of the fourth year (30 percent). Thus, the employment status of 
the refugees is not a steady condition, but one which is in a constant state 
of change. To use the aggregate figure of 42 percent unemployment is quite 
mis'eading. 

«i Individual Level. Among the main respondents who held employment 

since coming to the U.S., some had left previous Jobs "voluntarily" (8 percent 
due to low wages. 8 percent to go to school, 8 percent moved, 12 percent found 
better jobs), but a substantial number (34.5 percent) «-*d been laic! off. Of 
those who were laid off, a third (33 percent) are currently employed. 

Of the 453 main respondents currently employed (55 percent of all 
respondents in the labor force), 64 percent havt. had only one job their 
current job — since their arrival in the U.S. ; 26 percent have had one 
previous job in addition to meir present Job: 6 percent have had two 
previous jobs in addition to their present job; and 3 percent have had more 
than two evious jobs (Table I 1 1. A. 20, page 142). Those with only their cur- 
rent job have been employed an average of only 15 months in the U.S., whereas 
those with one previous job have beer, employed 21 months, those wi th two 
previous jobs for 23 months and those with more than two jobs for 20 months. 
Also, those with only current jobs have been ir. the U.S. fewer months overall 
- 27 months as opposed to 31. 32. and 33 for the other three groups respec- 
tively. Apparently, however, those with a longer work history and more months 
in the U.S. ha 'e not profited substantially , rom their greater experience. 
Those with only their current job earn an average of $5.24 per hour while 
those with one past job with six more months in the labor force and four 
more month« in the U.S. — earn only $.06 more per hour, or $5.30. Those with 
two previcjs j0 bs earn slightly more ($5.64 per hnur), but those with more 
thi two jobs earn substantially more ($6.86 per hour). However, the latter 
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represent only 3 percent of all currently employed refugees. These data show 

that the refugees in general are not moving from poor-pay i ng jobs i nto 

prosperity by climbing from job to job (though a small number might be), 

Table 1 1 1 .4.20 

Employment History 
(Respondents only) 





Current 
Job Only 
N-339 


One Past 
Job 
N-135 


Two Past 
Jobs 
N-31» 


More Than 
Two Past 
Jobs 
N-18 


Current 

Hourly 

wage 


$5-2i» 


$5.30 


$5.64 


$6.96 


Months in U.S. 


27 


31 


32 


33 


Total Months 
Employed 


15 


21 


23 


20 
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b. Household Level. When the unit of analysis is the household instead 
of the individual, a very different and far more encouraging picture emerges 
for the household as a whole thsn for the individual above. Our sample shows 
that 57 oercent of the refugee households have at least one member with seme 
sort of job. In the aggregate, only one job is held in the majority of these 
working households (57 percent), while less than half of these households (i»3 
percent) have i or more jobs. This would indicate that the household .evel 
would not show much of an irprovement over the individual level. Yet, if we 
take time into consideration, the number of jobs held in a household tends to 
increase the longer the household is in the U.S. Figure I 1 1. A. 10 (page \kk) 
shows changer, in the percent of the household sample with no job, one job or 
two or more jobs over four-month intervals. The steady, almost monotonic in- 
creasa in the perce t of households with two or more jobs is the most sig- 
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nificant feature of these d*ta and will be discussed in detail in later sec* 
tions of this report. But clearly* no ad' uate understanding of labor force 
participation and economic advancement can be achieved by viewing jobs held by 
individuals alone. Such data would reveal little progress in economic 
achievement because the quality and earning power of the jobs held are not im- 
pressive. What is impressive, however, is the effort to improve the economic 
position with more than one person per household entering the labor force. 
Almost two thirds of those with jobs live in households with mor* than one 
job. 

The point worth emphasizing is that the number of jobs per household 
rather than the character of individual jobs or job advancement at the in- 
dividual level makes the major difference in achieving self-sufficiency. This 
can be illustrated very simply by comparing the characteristics of individual 
jobs in one, two* three and four or more job households. The differences, 
where they exist* are comparatively small. In a limited job market, in- 
dividual initiative to advance in the job currently held or to get a better 
job will not work in moving the family ahead economically, either comparative- 
ly or in an absolute sense. What will make the difference is the capability 
of more than one member of & household to secure employment. 

Table III.A.2? charts the level of employment (full-time or part-time) 
for the single and multiple job households. Note that the Chi-square is 
statistically insignificant* mea r ing that the distribution of full- to part- 
time employment across these households can be attributed to chance. About 
three quarters of all jobs, regardless of the number of workers per household, 
are full-time and one q -arter are part-time. 
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Table III. A. 21 

Number an-' Percent of Jobs Per Household by Level of Employment 



Employment 
Level 




Jobs Per 


Household 




Totals 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Ful 1-t ime 


7^.9* 
(316) 


77.6* 
\}y >) 


75.4* 


69.9* 
(95) 


75-5* 
(951) 


Part-time 


25.1* 
(106) 


22. 4* 
(1'3> 


24.6* 

(4S. 


30.1* 
(41) 


24.5* 
(309) 


Totals 


100.0* 
(422) 


100.0* 
(504) 


100.0* 

(199) 


100.0* 
(136) 


100.0* 
(1,261) 


Ch i -square 
Probabi 1 i ty 


- 3.61 

- 0.31 











Hourly wage by jobs per household is given in Table I 1 1 .A. 22 (page 146) 
and ranges from an average of $5.07 per hour for the two-job households to 
S4J.2 per hour for the households with four or more jobs. Although the F cest 
(analysis of variance) shows the differences in hourly wage to be statistical- 
ly s igni f icant, these oi fferences are of limited .mportance substantively. 
The households with three and four or iry-e jobs earn on the average about fif- 
ty cents less per hour and show a smaller standard deviation than the one- and 
two-job households. 
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Table 1 1 1 .A. 22 
Mean Hourly Wages by Number of Jobs Per Household 





Number of Jobs 
Per Household 


Number of 
Households 


Percent of 
Households 




Mean 
Hour 1y 
Wage 


Standard 
Devi it ion 


1 




34.5* 




$4.97 


$2.00 


2 


481 


39-8* 




4.07 


1.86 


3 


187 


15-5* 




4.62 


1.69 


it or more 


124 


10.2* 




4.42 


1.05 


Totals 


1,210 


100.0* 




$4.90 


$1.33 



F - 5*900 

Probabil ity (F) - 0.00 

Differences between the quality of employment in these households probab- 
ly account for the differences in hourly wages. Tables I 1 1. A. 23 and 1 1 1. A. 24 
(page U7) show that, on the average, jobs in the households with three and 
four or more jobs are more often in the periphery rather than the core sector, 
and are also lower hi socioeconomic prestige level. But again tho Chi-square 
is statistically insignificant. The point is that little d^'erer^e in job 
quality exists whether the job is the first in the household or the fourth, 
and that the Important point is the sheer number of jobs in the household, 
regardless of their good or bad qualities. 
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Table 1 1 1 .A. 23 
Number of Jobs Per Household by Economic Sector 



Employment 
Level 


Number Employed Per Household 


Totals 


1 


2 


3 


4 




Periphery 


54.1* 
(220) 


52-9* 
(252) 


62. a 

(116) 


59.7* 

(71) 


55.5* 
(659) 


Core 


45.9* 
(187) 


47. 1* 
(221.) 


3!. 6* 
(70) 


1.0.3* 
(48) 


44.5* 
(529) 


Tctals 


100.0* 
(407) 


100.0* 
(476) 


100.0* 
(186) 


100.0* 
1 (119) 


100.0* 
(1,188) 



Chi-Square - 5-99 
Protvibi 1 ity ™ 0.11 

Table 1 1 I .A. 24 
Number of Jobs Per Household by Employment Statu? 



Employment 
Status 


Number of Jobs in 


the Household 


Totals 


1 


2 


3 


4 




1 

Low 


68.8* 
(260) 


65-1* 
(29D 


76.9* 
(133) 


76.2* 
(80) 


69-3* 
(764) 


Med i um 


19.8* 
(75) 


20.6* 
(92) 


15-0* 
(26) 


21.0* 
(22) 


19-5* 
(215) 


High 


11.4* 
(43) 


14.3* 
(64) 


8.1* 
(14) 


2.9* 
(3) 


11.2* 
(124) 


Totals 


100.0* 
(1.232) 


100.0* 
(848) 


100.0* 
(301) 


100.0* 
(183) 


100.0* 
(1.103) 



Chi-Square - 23-9 1 * 
Probabi 1 i ty - .05 
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B. INCOME SOURCE 

Virtually all Southeast Asian refugees begin their American lives on wel- 
fare. For most, getting off welfare is t gradual process that is greatly 
dependent on the general state of the economy Into which they have bee 
thrust, because most refugees get !ow-paying, low status jobs sensitive to 
changes in the general economy and affected by "last hired, first fired 11 for- 
ces of the labor market. Households, most of which (65 percent) were receiv- 
ing some kind of cash assistance a the time of the interview, rather than 
families or individuals, serve as the unit of analysis. Yet being en cash as- 
sistance does change with the length of time the refugees have been in the 
United States, depending upon such variables as arrival English, household 
compositicn, number of employable adults, etc., (as we shall see in the 
results of the multivariate analysis to be discussed later). As Figure 
I I I.B.I (page U9) indicate, the percentage of the households on cash assist- 
ance at four-month intervals drops rather sharply from over 90 percen for 
those here up to four months, to roughly *0 percent for those here over 40 
months. Nevertheless, 60 percent of the households here over three years 
still get some cash assistance. Less than 5 percent of the households have 
never received cash assistance in any form. Variation also exists by site. 
Table I I I.B.I (page 150) shows the percentage of households in each site 
receiving cash assistance; Houston's lew percentage (19 percent, or 36 
households) reflects both its welfare policies and the fact that of t.ie five 
sites, its refugee population has been in the U.S. the longest. Boston has 
more recent arrivals, explaining in part its high percentage of households (80 
percent, or 248) on assistance. 

We shaP discuss these findings in more detail in this section, but it is 
important to note at the outset that the receipt of assistance is not an all- 
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FIGURE III. B.I 
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Table 1 1 I.B.I 

Percent of Households Receiving Cash Assistance by Site 



tasn 

a% A a» I a» 4^ A .ef* A 

ass i stance 


SITE 


Chicago 


Boston 


Seattle 


Houston 


Orange C 


Totals 


YES 


(221) 


fin »i 
(249) 


to 7% 
02 . /* 

(178) 


19* I* 
(36) 


70.4* 

(211.) 


64.9* 
(898) 


NO 


25.8* 
(77) 


19-7* 
(61) 


37-3* 
(106) 


8c. 9* 
(152) 


29.6* 
(90) 


35.1* 
(486) 
















TOTALS 


100.0* 
(298) 


100.0* 
(310) 


100.0* 
(281.) 


100.0* 
(188) 


100.0* 
(304) 


100.0* 
(1.384) 



CHI -SQUARE - 220. 9*» PROBABILITY < .01 



or-nothing proposition. Thirty-two percent of the households in the sample 
rely on both earnings and transfer sources. Allotments may be reduced as in- 
dividuals enter the labor force and may be decreased over time as part-time 
jobs expand to full-time jobs, or as wages increase. Yet the number of in- 
dividuals who obtain both earnings and cash assistance is quite small. As 
Table I I LB. 9 (page 162) shows, i*5 adults living alone receive both assistance 
and earnings. Some adults who live with other adults or families also receive 
both, but the percentage of all adults (less than tw. percent) is small enough 
not to warrant further discussion. Of greater significance is the fact that 
households rely on combinations of income, and just as household composition 
may determine self-sufficiency (see Section IV. C), the makeup of the 
household may also be the most telling single feature of dependency. For in- 
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stance, households including elderly and/or disabled persons will be likely to 
get SSI and to continue receiving it as long as the elderly remain with them. 
But these same households may also include newer arrivals — perhaps young 
singles — who are initially eligible for RCA and likely to find and hold jobs 
later. 

As a result of variation in welfare programs* disparities emerge among 
sites with regard to both the proportion of refugee households on assistance 
and the prevalence of different kinds of assistance. Yet a major problem in 
discussing the latter question — which sites gave what kinds of issistance 
— is that the interviewing took place when the eighteen-month cutoff of RCA 
was being implemented in the different sites (see Appendix V). This situation 
made difficult any effort to evaluate the impact of such variation. 

Government financial assistance is part of the transition process for 
nearly every refugee household. Over half of the households with earned in* 
come (many of which still get assistance) relied on transfer income and/or 
food stamps in tne past (58 percent). About a third who are on one type of 
assistance now also received another form of assistance in the pjst (31 per- 
cent) . 

1. Combinations and Amounts of Assistance 

The households reporting that they receive publ : c assistance, both cash 
and/or food stamps (75 percent of the sample), often depend upon more than one 
k i nu . * • 

Table III.B.3 (page 15*0 amplifies our understanding of the extent to 
which households receive different mean monthly amounts for each type of as- 
sistance. It ditplays the monthly average amount contributed by the specific 



14 We asked the respondents for each household in tne sample to repcr* 
whether household members received cash assistance and, if so, the source and 
monthly amount of the checks each received. 
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Table 1 1 1 .B.2 

Percent o* Households Reporting 
Different Combinations of Assistance 



Type of Assistence 


Percent of Households 


No Assistance 


25* 

(3 I »2) 


Food Stamps Only 


10* 

(138) 


RCA Onlv 


3* 

(*5) 


Acnr Onlv 


(52) 


SSI Onlv 


1* 

(20) 


Food StamDS and P/GA 


1* 

(20} 


Food Stamps and RCA 


25* 

(3^2) 


Food Stamps and AFDC 


19* 

(260) 


Food Stamps and RCA end AFDC 


3* 

CO) 


Other (Misc.) Combined 


9* 

(125) 


Totals 


100* 



assistance type. For instance, we can see that households receiving AFDC have 
an mean monthly transfer income fro* that source in th* amount of $535. On 
the average, where combined, each type of cash assistance is supplemented by 
about $200 of other assistance, mainly food stamps. Variation of payment ex- 
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ists by site. As noted in Section ll.l.C, an eligible family of four offi- 
cially receives $601.00 in Orange County, $53 1 • 00 in Seattle, $kkk.$0 in Bos- 
ton, $368.00 in Chicago* rnd $118.00 in Houston. Table III.B.3 (page 15*0 
thus underscores the importance of combinations of assistance to a household's 
survival. Apparent differences in amounts for households on the same type of 
assistance are most clearly a function of household size and composition, a; 
well as different levels of payment in each site. 
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Table I II.B.3 

Mean Monthly Household Income By Type of Assistance 

(N-959) 





\ 


AFDC 


GA 


SSI 


Food Stamps 


Mean Monthly In* 
come 


$5*6 


$535 


$283 


$361 


$170 



2. Profiles of the Three Income Source Croups 

Rather than dwell on whether or not households receive public assistance, 
it is more informative to identify and discuss the characteristics of the 
refugees within the sample who (1) receive only transfer assistance (both in- 
come and food s^mps are included); (2) have some earned income but supplement 
it with assistance; or (3) have earnings alone. By identifying the groups 
which have assistance, earnings, or both, we are better able to focus on the 
features of the households which set these groups apart from one another. 

Almost two-thirds of refugee households obtain public cash assistance, 
but as we nave noted, reliance on public sources is hardly an a' i-or-nothing 
proposition. While 1*3 percent of the households subsist »olelyonaid 
(whether cash or food stamps), 32 percent have both assistance ar.d some earned 
income. Another 25 percent of the households depend upon earnings alone. 

Different types of assistance contribute to the two groups of assistance 
recipients — cash assistance only or combined cash assistance and earnings. 
RCA is an important income source to both groups, contributing to i»6 percent 
and 32 percent of the transfer and combined income households respectively. 
About a third of all households which have earnings also receive RCA but two- 
thirds of RCA-assisted households have no earnings. About the same percentage 
of households (30 percent) supplement earned income with AFDC; 7'J percent of 
households on this form of assistance have no earning. Althouph the numbers 
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are small, the majority of households receiving General Assistance and SSI 
also report some earned income 

The importance of food stamps to the overall picture is clear. Seventy- 
nine percent of the households that have both assistance and earned income are 
food stamp recipients, and 9** percent of those receiving assistance alone get 
food stamps. 

The following are brief profiles of the characteristics of each Income 
source group based on the data avail* e and shown in Tables III.B.4-18 (pages 
157-168), (Whether a particular income group is disproportionately high or 
low on a variable depends upon comparison with the " Lais" percent.) 

Transfer Payments Only 

Site : Disproportionately low (5 percent) in Houston. Table I I I. B. It, 

Ethnicit y: High for Vietnamese. Table III.B.5. 

Time in U.S. : Most recent arrivals (average«20 months). Table I) I. 0.6. 

Urban/Rural : Most likely to have come from rural arers in Southeast 
Asia. (26 percent). Table III.B.7. 

Southeast Asian Education : Least educated. Table III.B.8. 

Household Composition : Nucleai families. Table III.B.9. 

Chi Idren : Highest in mean number of children under the age of 
five (O.83) . Table I I I .B. 10. 

Employable Adults ; Lowest in mean number of employable adults per 
household (.41). Table lll.e.12. 

Labor force Status : Highest percent unemployed (25 percent); not 
employed, not looking for work (20 percent); housewives (22 percent); 
and non working students (27 percent). Table III.B.U. 

Arrival English : Lowest on arrival English. Table III B.15. 

Current Engl ish : Lowest on current English. Table li;.B.l6 

Household Si2e : High for those with 3-10 people. Table 1 1 I. B. 17 

Southeast Asian Occupation : High for urban occupations (cl erica 1 , 
sales, operatives, etc.) fishers and housewives. Table III.B.18 
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Comb i ned 

Srte: Slightly high for Boston and Seattle. Low for Orange County. 
Tafcle I 1 1 .B.i» " 

Ethnicity; High for Chinese. Low among Vietnamese. Table 1 1 1 .8.5 
Time in U.S. ; Medium. Table III.B.6 

Household Composition; Disprooortionately high on unrelated singles 

living together or with unrelated families and on extended families. 
Table I M.B.9 

Household Size; High for those wi th 5- 1 1 people. Table III.B.17. 

Southeast Asian Occupation; High for students, farmers, and fishers. 
Table I M.B.18. 

Earned 

Site: High for Houston. Low in Boston and Seattle. Table I I I .B. it 

Ethnicity; Hifferences are comparatively small when considered against 
total repi esentation in totals. Table III.B.5 

UM — U-S.; In the U.S. longest of the three income groups, mean»32 
months. Table 1 1 1 .B.6 

Southeast Asian Education: Highest in education on arrival. Table 
1 1 1 .B.8 

Household Composition; Highest for singles living alone. Table III.B.9. 

Hourly Wdqe; Significantly higher than Combined ($5.i»i» versus $i».55) 
Table I I I .B. 11 OP 

Adults Employed; Hi ghest i n percent of household adults employed (76 
percent compared with i»7 percent for Combined). Table I I I.B.I 3 

labor — Force Status; Highest on percent employed (66 percent) , low on 
housewife (8 percent) and non working student (8 percent) categories. 
Table I I I .B. lit 

Arrival English; Highest on arrival English. Table III.B.15 

Current English: Highest on current Engl ish. Table I I I .B. 16 

Household Size: High for those with 1-2 people. Table III.B.17. 

Southeast Asian Occupation; High for professional' military officers 
and enlisted and housewives. Table 1 1 I. B. 18 
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Table 1 1 1 .B.J» 
Income Source by Site (Households) 





Transfer 




Earned 






only 


Comb i ned 


only 


Totals 


Chicago 




28. 5* 


22.1* 


100.0* 




(132) 


(76) 


(59) 


(267) 


Boston 




39-7* 


16.0* 


100 .0* 




(97) 


(87) 


(35) 


(219) 


Seattle 


M.l* 


1*0.5* 


15-3* 


100.0* 




(98) 


(90) 


(*M 


(222) 


Houston 


15.2* 


28.7* 


56.'* 


100.0* 




(25) 




(92) 


(164) 


Orange County 


55-3* 


23.0* 


21.7* 


100.0* 




(130) 


(5*0 


(5D 


(235) 


Totals 


M-5* 


32.0* 


24.5* 


100.0* 




(482) 


(35*0 


(270 

i 


(1107) 



Chi-square - 1 38 . 98 
Probabi 1 i ty«<.01 
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Table 1 1 1 .B.5 
Income Source by Ethnicity (Households) 



Househol as 


Income Source 




Totals 


Transfer 


Comb i ned 


Earned 




v 1 c inamcsc 


48.lt 
(261) 


28.5* 
(155) 


23.4* 
(127) 




100.0* 

(543) 


Chinese 


40.7* 

(92) 


39- W 
(89) 


19-9* 

(45) 




100.0* 
(226) 


Lao 


38.21 
(129) 


32-5* 
(110) 


29-3* 
(99) 




100.0* 

(338) 


Totals 


43^5* 
(482) 


32.0* 
(354) 


24.5* 
(27D 




100.0* 

(1.107) 



Chi-square » 16.51 
Prcbabi 1 i ty ■ <.0 ■ 
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Table III.B.6 
Income Source by Time In U.S. (Adults)* 



Income Source 


Number 


Percent 


Mean 

No. of Months 


Transfer 


1.239 


40.7* 


20.1 


Combined 


1.187 


39-0* 


25.5 


Earned 


620 


20.4 


32.4 


Totals 


3.046 


100.0* 


24.728 



F( 2,30^3) - 19J».2i*7 
Probabi lity (F) « 0.00 

*The N here is those adults in households of a particular income source. 
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Table III.B.7 

Income Source by Place of Residence in Southeast /Uia (Households) 





Transfer 


Comb i ned 


Earned 


Totals 


Urban 




32.9* 


25.7* 


100.0* 




(357) 


(281.) 


(222) 


(863) 


Rural 


51.5* 


28.5* 


20.1* 


100.0* 




(123) 


(68) 


m 


(239) 


Totals 


i*3-6* 


31.9* 


24.5* 


100.0* 




(1.80) 


(352) 


(270) 


(1.102) 



Chi -Square « 7-98 
Probabi 1 i ty * 0*02 
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Table I I I.B.8 

Income Source by Southeast Asian Education (Households) 



Income Source 


Number 


Percent 


Mean* 


Transfer 


1»79 


kyiA 


2.090 


Combined 




32.lt 


2.415 


Earned 


270 


2l». 5* 


2.607 


Totals 


1.103 


100.0* 


2.321 



F (2, 1100) - 15.320 
Probabi 1 ity (F) « 0.00 

*The mean figure (or all adults) for a household based on the following scale: 

0 - No education 

1 - Primary education 

2 - Secondary education 

3 - High school graduate 
k - Col lege education 

5 - Col lege graduate 

6 - Advanced degree 
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Table III.B.9 



Income Source by Household Composition (Adults) 





Income Source 


Tota 1 s 




Transfer 


Comb i ned 


Earned 


Singles Living Alone 


34.0* 

m 


31-3* 
(it5) 


3it-7* 

(50) 


100.0* 
(lit it) 


Singles Living Together 


32.8* 
(89) 


55-5* 
(H5) 


13-7* 

(37) 


100.0* 
(270 


Nuclear Families 


*5-3* 
(862) 


32.8* 

(623) 


21 .9* 
(it 16) 


100.0* 
(1.901) 


Nuclear Family Plus Singles 


35-1 
(87) 


it9.6* 
(123) 


15.3* 
(38) 


100.0* 
(2it8) 


Extended Fami ly 


31.W 
(163) 


49.2* 

(256) 


19.it* 

(101) 


100.0* 
(520) 


Extended Fami ly Plus 
Unrelated Singles 


32.6* 

(15) 


65.2* 
(30) 


2.2* 
(1) 


100.0* 
(it6) 


Totals 


40.4* 
(1.265) 


39-0* 
(1.222) 


20.5* 
(6it3) 


100,0* 
(3- 130) 



Chi Square ■ 15.83 
Probabi 1 i ty ■ v. 01 
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Table III. B. 10 

Mean Number of Children Under the Age of Five 
By Income Source of Households 



Income Source 


Number 


Percent 


Mean 
Number of 
Chi Idren 


Transfer only 


482 


*»3-5* 


0.63* 


Combi ned 


35*» 


32.0* 


0.571 


Earned only 


271 


2*. 5* 


0.557 


Totals 


1.107 


I0C.C* 


0.557 



F - 11.473 

Probabi I ity (F) - 0.00 

Table I II. B. II 
Mean Hourly Wages (Households) by Income Source 



1 ncome Source 


Number 


Percent 


Mean 
Hourly Wages 


Comb i ned 


520 


52.9* 


4.55 


Earned only 


463 


i»7-l* 


5.UU 


Totals 


983 


100% 


4.97 



F - 58.039 

Probabi I i ty (F) » 0.00 
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Tcjle 1 1 1 .B.12 

Mean Number of Employable Adults 
By income Source (Households) 



Income Source 




Percent 


Mean Number of 
Employable Adults 


Transfer 




43-5* 


0.411 


Combined 




32.0* 


0.570 


Earned 


271 


24.5* 


0.607 


Totals 


1.107 


100.0* 


0.510 



F - J»7-25J» 

Probabi 1 ity (F) - 0.00 



Fable IM.B.13 

Income Source By Mean Percent of 
Adults Employed (Households) 



Income Source 


Number 


Percent 


Mean Percent 
of Adults Employed 


Transfer 


1*82 


43.5* 


00.0* 


Comb i ned 


354 


32.0* 


46.9* 


Earned 


271 


24.5* 


76.4* 


Totals 


1.107 


100.0* 


33.7* 



F( 2.1104) - 67.358 
Probabi 1 ity (F) ■ 0.00 
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Table 1 1 1 .B.H» 

Labor Force Status by 
Income Source of Household* 



LBDor rorcc d ia iu» 


i rmsTer 




Earned 




of Adults in Household 


only 


Comb i ned 


only 


Totals 


Employed 


0.0* 


l»7.6* 


52. a 


100.0* 




(0) 


(383) 


(422) 


(805) 


Laid Off 


31.0* 


36.0* 


33.0% 


100.0* 


Looking For Work 


(3D 


(36) 


(33) 


(100) 


Unemployed 


6o. a 


32.2* 


7.4* 


100.0* 




(319) 


(170) 


(39) 


(528) 


Not Employed, Not 


67. U 


29.9* 


2.7* 


100.0* 


Looking for Work 


(2i»8) 


(110) 


(10) 


(368) 


Retired 


52. 1* 


*»7.9* 


0.0* 


100.0* 




(25) 


(23) 


(0) 


m 




CI* 1* 
OH. 14 


30 .04 


5- 1* 


100.0* 




(25) 


(u; 


(2) 


(39) 


Housewife 


58.5* 


30.8* 


10.7* 


100.0* 




(273) 




(50) 


/) 


Student 


53.2* 


38.5* 


8.3* 


100.0* 


Not Working 


(3M) 


(21.9) 


(5*0 


(61.7) 


Student working 


0.0* 


7*».0* 


26.0* 


100.0* 




(0) 


(94) 


(33) 


(127) 


Totals 


i : f>.i»* 


39.0* 


20.6* 


100.0* 




(1.265) 


(1,221) 


(61.3) 


(3.129) 



Chi-Square « 1.240.93 
Probability • 0.00 

*N is all aJults in households with transfer income only, combined income, 
or earned income only. 
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Table IH.B.15 

Mean Arrival English Proficiency* by Income Source (Adults) 



Income Source 


Number 


Percent 


Mean 


Transfer 


1,264 


40.5* 


1.438 


Combi ned 


1.215 


38.9* 


1.567 


Earned 


641 


20. 5* 


1.925 


Totals 


3.120 


100.0* 


I.588 



*fleans based on the following scale: 

1 - Not at all 

2 - Hardly any 

3 - Not well 

k - Fai r ly wel 1 

5 - Very well 
F( 2,3117) - 60.712 
Probabi 1 ! ty (F) - 0.00 

Table III. B. 16 

Mean Current English Proficiency* by Income Source (Adults) 



Income Source 


Number 


Percent 


Mean 


Transfer 


1.263 


40.4* 


2.543 


Partial 


1.219 


39-0* 


2.869 


Earned 


642 


20.6* 


3-136 


Totals 


3.124 


100.0* 


2.792 



*Means based on the following scale: 

1 - Not at all 

2 - Hardly any 

3 - Not wel 1 

4 - Fairly wel 1 

5 - Very well 

F( 2.3121) - 76.710 
Probabi 1 ity(F) ■ 0.00 
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Table III. B. 17 
lr-:oce Source by Household Size 



Household Size 


Income Source 


Totals 


Transfer 


Comb i ned 


Earned 


1 Person 


29.2* 


12.5* 
(6) 


58.3* 
(28) 


100.0* 
(1.8) 


2 People 


36. 3* 
(*9) 


25-9* 
(35) 


37.8* 
(51) 


100.0* 


3 People 


49-1* 
(82) 


23.** 

(39) 


27-5* 
(l»6) 


100.0* 
(167) 


k People 


1*7.2* 
(100) 


27. i»* 
(58) 


25-5* 
(51.) 


100.0* 
(212) 


5 People 


38.5* 
(67) 


39.1* 
(68) 


22.4* 
(39) 


100.0* 
(171.) 


6 People 


W.3* 
(70) 


33.8* 
(50) 


18.9* 
(28) 


100.0* 
(11.8) 


7 People 


1.7. 1* 
(*1) 


in. it* 
(36) 


11.5* 
(10) 


100.0* 
(87) 


8 People 


39.7* 
(23) 


1.6.6* 
(27) 


13.8* 
(8) 


100.0* 
(58) 


9 to 12 People 


'♦7-2* 
M.) 


45.8* 

(33) 


6.9* 

(5) 


100.0* 
(72) 


Totals 


1.3.6* 
(1*80) 1 


32.0* 
(352) 


2k. kX 
(269) 


100.0* 
(1101) 



Chi Square ■ 1 7 
p « <.01 
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Table III. B. 18 

Distribution among Adults by 
Southeast Asian Occupation of Household with 
Transfer Only, Combined, and Earned Only Incomes 





income Source 


Total $ 


Transfer 


Comb i ned 


Earned 


Professional 


42*3+ 
(33) 


26.9* 
(21) 


30.8* 

(24) 


100.0* 
(78) 


Officer 


(4) 


18.2* 

(2) 


45.5* 
(5) 


100.0* 
(ID 


Manager 


Mb .7* 

(21) 


26.7* 
(12) 


26.7* 
(12) 


100.0* 
(45) 


Student 


MU. 04 

(155) 


36. 04 

(HO) 


22.8* 
(87) 


100.0* 
(382) 


Clerical 


(24) 


29 o* 
(13) 


15-9* 
(7) 


100.0* 
(44) 


Sales 


55 • b* 
(25) 


20 • 9^ 

(13) 


15*04 

(7) 


100.0* 
(45) 


Crafts 


«• / • 0* 

(11) 


in Li 

^U • *#4 

(7) 


0 1 7^ 
2I./4 

(5) 


100.0* 
(23) 


Operat i ve 


53.8* 
(43) 


28.8* 
(23) 


17 5* 

(14) 


100.0* 
(80) 


Farmer 


43. 1* 
(22) 


35-3* 
(18) 


21.6* 
(11) 


100.0* 
(51) 


Fisherman 


50.0* 
(16) 


37-5* 
(12) 


12.5* 
(4) 


100.0* 
(32) 


Enl isted 


37.8* 

(17) 


24.4* 
(11) 


37.8* 
(17) 


100.0* 
(45) 


Houstwi fe 


46.1* 
(77) 


22.2* 
(37) 


31.7* 
(53) 


100.0* 
(167) 


Totals 


44.7* 
(448) 


30.8* 
(309) 


24.5* 
(246) 


100.0* 
(1003) 



Chi Square ■ 39*20 
p - .08 
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These profiles are drawn from a selected number of variable comparisons 
showing stat'~ t: "al ly significant differences across income groups. We pl*ce 
them here for informational purposes, but warn against making causal inferen- 
ces from them since the interactional effects among the variables have not 
been controlled* For example, in the profile of the group on transfer income 
alone, the Vietnamese rank high (Table 1 1 1.8,5, page 158)). However, this 
cannot be attributed to an ethnic qua ity; rather, it may be explained by the 
next variable — time !n the U.S. The Vietnamese as a group have not been in 
this country as long as the Chinese or the Lao, and it is the length of time 
since arrival here rather than ethnicity which best explains the statistic. 

Whiie the above comparisons are useful in gaining perspective, the vari- 
ables are intercorrelated and must be approached with caution. In Chapter IV 
below, we present multivariate analyses which examine these variables and 
determine which are most significant in differentiating the three income 
groups. 

3. Income Patterns, Site, and Time 

Table I I I.B.J* (page 157 above) displays the pattern of income source for 
each of the sites. 

Chicago, Boston and Seattle show remarkable similarity with respect to 
the percentage of households receiving transfer income alone. In all three 
of these sites, close to hilf of the households rely only on assistance. Bos- 
ton and Seattle also show jpproximatel y equal percentages with combined and 
earned income, but in Chicago, proportionally more refugees report that they 
receive earned income alone. 

Houston stands out in terms of both the percentage on assistance alone 
— at 15 percent, the lowest of all five sites — and the percentage of 
refugee households earning a'l their income — at 60 percent, the highest 
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among the sites. However, it does not differ from the other sites in terms of 
the proportion of combined income recipients. Orange County has the highest 
percentage of those on assistance alone, a lower percentage on combined in- 
come, and 21 percent of households relying on earnings alone. 

Not unexpectedly, the refugees who live on earned income alone are, for 
the most part, the earliest arrivals. On the average, those subsisting on 
earnings alone have been in the U.S. for 32 months. The mean number of months 
in the U.S. for those receiving both assistance and earnings is just over two 
years (26 months), while for those who rely on assistance alone, the mea.n num- 
ber of months, in the U.S. is 20. (Because Houston is unique with respect to 
both emp'oyment opportunities and for the preponderance there of earlier ar- 
rivals, we also computed the mean without the Houston data. Nevertheless, 
even with this site data excluded, the change in the mean number of months in 
the U.S. was negligible for all three categories of assistance dependency.) 

An examination of earnings trends by those on combined income suggests 
that the proportion of earned income contributing to total income ma* increase 
over time in a linear fashion. Those households with combined income and com- 
prised of refugees who ha»e been in the U.S. for more than three years rely on 
earnings for 70-80 percent of their overall income. This contrasts with the 
relative contribution made by earned income among those in the U.S. a year or 
less, where earnings comprise about 55 percent of the households' total in- 
come. For those households with refugees who have been in the U.S. between 
one and three years (about 80 percent of all households on combined income), 
the proportion of earned income increases in steady and consistent increments 
in association with the length of time in the U.S. Similarly, the longer the 
household mempers have been employed, the greater the contribution their earn- 
ings make to the household total. While these findings suggest a dependency/ 
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independency continuum, with an ever increasing reliance on earnings, we must 
exercise caution in interpreting these statistics. The characteristics of 
household composition, and changes in it, may confound the observation that 
relationships between dependency and earnings are correlated over time. For 
example, some households (possibly those which can better afford to) include 
both families and singles (18 percent). The singles may have joined the 
household in the recent past, bringing either earned income, transfer income, 
or both to the household total. 

Figure I I I.B.I at the beginning of the section (page ll»9) shows the 
decline of refugee households on cash assistance over time, if we took in- 
stead at income source over fine, the changes become much more apparent. 
Figure I I I .B.2 (page 173) shows a steady change, particularly in the first two 
years, for all three groups. Households on transfer income alone dropped from 
about 80 percent in the first four months to about 35 percent after three 
years. The percentage of households with combined income went up from almost 
1 i percent in the first four months to double that from sixteen to thirty-two 
months before falling off to around 30 percent thereafter. The percentage of 
those living just on earned income rose fairly steadily from 3 percent in the 
first four months to about 50 percent after three years. 

All five sites reflect the general trends through time of these three in- 
come sources. Yet, whi if ths trends are similar, the angles of the three 
lines differ to some degree for each site (see Figures I I I. B. 3-7, pages 17i»- 
178). While 88-90 percent of the refugee populations who had lived here up 
to a year were on transfer income alone in Chicago, Orange County, and 
Seattle, the percentages in the second and third years drop off most sharply 
for Seattle (perhaps due to the impact of the eighteen-month cutoff; see Ap- 
pendix V), somewhat less so for Chicago, and much less so for Orange County. 
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Boston has a flatter curve for the drop in the percentage on transfer income 
alone, a fairly steady and high rate for households on combined income, and a 
consequent rise but low rate for those on earned income alone. Houston has 
low rates of households on transfer alone and combined income and a high rate 
on earned only, yet this site still maintains these general trends of decline 
in the first, rise and fall in the second, and rise in the third. 

The pattern for households with combined income in the five siies also 
parallels the general trenc The sites saw a rise from the first year into 
the second and third years and a decline in the fourth year. Only in Boston, 
the site with the highest number of such households, was there anything 
rMghtly different — a much flatter curve and a constant trend from the third 
year into the fourth. Boston and Houston both peaked in the second year, 
though Che differences between the second and third years were small. 
Chicago, Seattle, and Orange County all peaked in the third year. 

In regard to households with earned income alone, four sites had steady 
rises from the first year through the fourth. Only Houston, with its high 
employment rate, saw a drop from one year to the next (the first to the 
second); however, there was a steady rise thereafter. Thus, in all sites, 
regardless of the state of the local economy and a slow start in some places, 
there was definite improvement in the number of households able to bring money 
in through earnings. Variations in degree of imp. ovement were factors, both 
of the sites themselves and of other variables wnich differ among the refugee 
communities from site to site — Boston's large and mixed households being a 
major case in point. 

One final comment: although we have tended to view those on earned in- 
come alone as economically self-sufficient, it is misleading to do so. They 
are, in fact, economically independent, but not all are self-sufficient. Of 
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those on earned income only, twelve percent are below the poverty level. The 
next section examines this point more closely. 
C. POVERTY LEVEL STANDIN G 

Tb :onomic status of the refugees studied is best indicated by the 
degree to which household needs are met in relation to the poverty level over 
time. 



"Poverty level," "poverty line" and "poverty need standard" are used 
interchangably in this report. The basic explanation for this measure is set 
forth by Orshansky in "How Poverty is Measured 1 ' published in the Monthly Labor 
Review (Orshansky, M. 1969). The poverty measure is calculated on the basis 
of Department of Agriculture data on food needs by age, sex and family size 
corrected for inflation. The poverty level is regularly updated and published 
each month by the Department of Labor ' < the Monthly Labor Review* 

The basic rules used to obtain the poverty level are as follows: 

Assign weekly food amounts by age and sex 

Multiply weekly food amount as follows: 

3.33 >to get total budget 

4,3 >to get monthly budget 

2.88 >to account for inflation 

.8 >to reduce to official poverty level budget 

3.33 :> 4.3 x 2.88 x .8 - 32.99 

"Household income" is defined as money Income from Refugee Cash Assist- 
ance, Aid to Families with Depended Children, General Assistance, and Sup- 
plemental Security Income as well as earnings, i.e., the sum of labor, capi- 
tal, and transfer cash income of all household members. In-kind income (e.g., 
food stamps or Medicaid) is not included. Figures III.C.l and III.C.2 (pages 
182 183) show the income data, regardless of income source, in relation to the 
poverty standard by time in the U.S. in four month intervals. (Again, note 
that time in the U.S. is calculated as the mean for the household based on the 
arrival dates of all adult members.) 

The official federal poverty level for each household has been calculated by 
standard procedures which assign a monthly need amount to each household mem- 
ber by gradation of age and sex. This is then summed to a household total and 
adjusted for household size (increased for units smaller than four; decreased 
for those larger than four — to reflect economies of scale). The poverty- 
level standing has been calculated by simply dividing each household's total 
monthly earnings by its need standard. A household with a value of 1.0 on 
this measure is therefore precisely at the poverty level; a value of .5 would 
place it at one-half its poverty-level need standard, and a value of 2.0 would 
mean it earned twice les poverty-level need standard. It should be pointed 
out that this standard is a rather conservative estimate of self-sufficiency, 
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Figure 1 1 I.C.I (page 182) shows that 20 percent of the most recent ar- 
rivals (those households in the U.S. for four months or less) reported incomes 
above the poverty level. Those in the U.S. from four to eight months are 
doing somewhat better (30 percent are above poverty), and so on. One-third of 
the households with an average of one year in the U.S. are above the poverty 
level, at two years there is a rise of about ten percentage points to 43 per- 
cent, and at three years 57 percent are above the poverty line. After about 
four years, approximately 70 percent of the households are out of poverty. 

While the general direction of change in economic status shown in Figure 
1 1 I.C.I is upward, the picture is not nearly as dramatic as might be expected 
based on the data on changes in unemployment over time shown earlier (Figure 
Ml. A. 9, on page 141). Nonetheless, if compared to official poverty standing 
data for the U.S. over this same period, the refugees did quite well. 

The official poverty rate for the total U.S. population in 1982, at the 
time of thi* Jrvey, was 15 .0 percent. (See U.S. Bureau of the Census. Cur- 
rent Poprlation Reports. Series P 60 144. Characteristics of the Population 
Below the Poverty Level: 1982. U.S. Printing Office. 1984.) The Census 
B reau data on poverty rate for specific segments of the population were: 
hite, 12.0 percent; black, 35.6 percent; and Hispanic, 29.9 percent. By com- 
parison, the refugee poverty rates varied from 80 percent for households in 
the U.S. for four months or less to around 30 percent for those in tie country 
the longest, i.e. around 44 months (Figure II I.C.I, page 182). Thus, al- 
though there is steady improvenent in relation to the poverty level over time, 
the poverty rate for refugees in our sample at any point in time is high com- 
pared with the rate for the total U.S. population. But, those in the U.S. for 

in that the monthly need standard for a "typical" family of four is ap- 
proximately $800. Some relevant definitions follow: 
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kh months or more show rites which arc not significantly different from that 
for blacks and Hispanics. Wore important, the census data showed evidence 
that the poverty rate for the U.S. rose rather dramatically for the years 1979 
and 1982. For example, the corresponding rates for these years are as fol- 
lows: total 11.7 percent versu« 15*0 percent; whites 9*0 percent versus 12.0 
percent; blacks 31. C percent versus 35»& percent and Hispanics 21.8 percent 
versus 29.9 percent. Thus, the overall percent of persons living under pover- 
ty conditions rose in the period 1979*82, making the success in climbing out 
of poverty by refugees coming into the country during this same time period 
a) I the more str iking. 
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Those data, along with the steady increase in earned income shown in 
Figure 1 1 1 .8.2 (page 173) promise a more steady and steeply rising improvement 
in economic status. The data on the numbers climbing out <>f poverty shown in 
Figure I I I.C.I (page 182} are less dramatic particularly among those in the 
U.S. from 16 to kO months, who average in the 40-60 percent range above pover- 
ty. The steady increase in the number of two-job households and the con- 
comitant reduction in the number of households without employment (Figure 
I 1 1. A. 9 on page Hi) as well as the steady increase in earned income (Figure 
UI.B.2, page 173) do not translate immediately intr 'mproved economic posi- 
tion when measured by percent changes in households above the poverty line. 
More in keeping with expectations based on the data shown earlier are the 
results charted in Figure III.C.2 (page 1 83) • While Figure 1 1 I.C.I shows 
results based solely on whether or not households are above or below the 
poverty line, the data shown in Figure III.C.2 are based on the mean percent 
of poverty level standard met for those same households. For those who have 
been in the U.S. four months or less, the average percent of ne«ds met by cash 
income is 46 percent of the poverty level standard, wnile Figure II I.C.I which 
shows that only 20 percent of the households in this same time period have in- 
comes above poverty. Thus, however measured, the economic standing of the 
refugees during those early months is dismal 

Af .er the fourth month, the level of needs met rises rather steadily up 
to almc t 200 percent of the poverty level for those who have been in the U.S. 
for almost four years. Translated into dollars and cents, this would mean 

1 'The per cent of needs met is this 1 ow because many new ar r i va 1 
households had yet to receive any or only limited outside cash assistance at 
the time of the interview. The difficulty is due to problems of getting on 
the rolls properly, having applications processed and checks sent. In conse- 
quence, these are difficult months during which many of the refugees must 
depend upon fiends and voluntary agencies for assistance (food, clothing, 
shelter) . 
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that a household of a family of four with an income at twice the poverty level 
would have $1U0 a month ($17,280 year) on which to live. While that amount 
of money is insufficient to guarantee a comfortable life in today's economy, 
it would be adequate for meeting basic needs and attaining a reasonable life 
standard. 

The question that remains to be answered is which of the two figures 
(Figure II I.C.I or 2. pages 182-183) is more representative of the actual 
economic position of the refugees. Figure III.C.2 would indicate that their 
present economic status is rather good and that we can expect it to continue 
to improve steadily at the rate of about ten percentage points over the pover- 
ty level every few months. Figure 1 1 I.C.I suggests that progress is slower. 
After kk months only about seven out of ten households are above poverty level 
with evidence of a steady but not 0. amatic change over time — a very dif- 
ferent picture compared to the steep upward climb culminating with an average 
of 200 percent of the poverty level met by those in the U.S. over kk months 
shown in Figure III.C.2. If the latter figure is a more accurate reflection 
of the aggregate economic condition, then the rise in standard of living is 
commensurate with increased labor force participation and the steady increase 
in earned income shown earlier. If the former is correct, then common assump- 
tions about the contribution of household employment and earned income vis-a- 
vis transfer income to economic well-being must be reexamined. 

The truth lies somewhere in between. Both figures portray a valid pic- 
ture of economic status, but from somewhat different perspectives. The issue 
is a matter of whether to consider the arithmetic mean or the median as the 
measure of central tendency. Households in the U.S. over kk months have a 
mean standard of living at twice the poverty standard (Figure I 1 1 .C. 2) yet 
three out of ten of those households are still below the poverty level. 
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Figure III.C.2 data tells us that >ne of those who have made it out of pover- 
ty have done so well that their income dramatical 1/ increases the mean stand- 
ard of living for all households. The aggregated data for households by per- 
cent of poverty level met charted in Figure III.C.3 (page 187) shows that a 
sizeable number of households havn incomes which are more than twice the 
poverty needs standard. In fact, they range up to 750 percent of the poverty 
standard. Households at the 400-750 percent range of poverty standard would 
greatly influence the mean percent of poverty standard met for the aggregated 
jta, even though less affluent refugee households constitute the vast 
majority of the sample. Conversely, a single comparatively affluent household 
(e.g., at 750 percent of poverty standard) would influence the data in Figure 
I M.C.I no more than another household with an income only $1 per month over 
the poverty standard. Thus, Figure III.C.2 data reflect the influence of ex- 
treme cases and Figure II I.C.I data do not. Stated differently, if we leave 
out the 10 percent of households shown in Figure III.C.3 (page 1 87) with in- 
comes which are 200 percent or more of the poverty standard the overall 
trajectory in Figure 111.0,2 would show a significant drop and its trends 
would more closely resemble those of Figure I I I.C.I. 

Finally, one additional point should be made regarding differences in 
households to account for some of the extremes in Fifure III.C.3 at 750 per- 
cent of poverty standards. Dramatic changes in economic statu* occur when 
persons in addition to the initial wage earner take jobs. Steep rises in 
households with two or more jobs (Fjgure I I I. A. 9, page Ul) and the steep rise 
in the percent of needs met (Figure III.C.2, page 183) appear tci mean that 
more people working per household improves the standard of livinp. Yet the 
effect of multiple jobs is less predictable with respect to changes in poverty 
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level statu* for the refugees as a group than for an individual refugee 
hoi'tehold. 

1. Income Source and Poverty 

The source of household income -- transfer, combined, or earned (see 
Figure III.B.2, page 173) - it i major determinant of economic status with 
respect to both poverty level standing and self-sufficiency if defined in 
terms of transfer versus earned income. The income distribution by poverty 
level for households on transfer income alone is shown in Figure Ill.C.i* (page 
190). Sixty-four percent of such households fall below the poverty level with 
only a few receiving more than 150 percent of the poverty needs standard* 

Households with comb *d (transfer and earned) income (Figure III.C..5i 
page 190 do better: 28 percent live in poverty. Finally, for those 
households on earned income, 12 percent fall below the poverty line (Figure 
I I I.C. 6, page 193). Approximately one half of the households in the earned 
income group have earnings over 200 percent of the poverty standard, compared 
to only 16 percent of the households with combined income. Table 1 1 I.C.I 
(page 189) shows the mean percent poverty needs standard met for all three in- 
come groups. The average household on transfer income alone has income at 79 
percent of the poverty level. The comparable figures for the combined and 
earned income houses are H6 and 218 percent respectively. Thus, for 
households to achieve income at the poverty level, or to rise substantially 
above it, they must acquire some earned income. 

This relationship of earned income to percent of poverty standing met is 
evident in the coinciding changes in level of earned income over time in 
Figure III.B.2 (page 173) Compared with the data shown in Figure 1 1 I.C. 2 (page 
1810; namely, the higher the level of households on earned income, the higher 
the level of needs met over the poverty standard. Note that the rise and fall 
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in the prevalence of combined income households does not show the same close 
relationship to the Figure IM.C.2 data. Its trajectory suggests that those 
combined households may represent some temporary economic expedient, but in 
the long run, only those families with earned income alone rise significantly 
above poverty. 



Table III. C.I 
Percent of Poverty Level Met by Income Source 



Income Source 


Percent of 
Number Sample 


Mean Percent of 
Poverty Level Met 


Transfer 
Comb i ned 
Earned 


(482) 43.5* 
(35^) 32.0* 
(270 24.5* 


79.1* 
146.3* 
217-9* 


Totals 


1,107 100* 


134.6* 


F(2,noM - 286.562 
Probabi 1 ity (F) « 0.000 
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A few final points. These descriptive data on income source and poverty 
source apply to 90 percent of our sample. Not shown in these data is the 10 
percent of our household sample who reported having no sources of income. 
These consist about evenly of newly arrived households without employment who 
had yet to receive tranr'er income, and households where ';he employed per- 
son(s) had been laid off and had yet to find other employ! nt or income sour- 
ces, as well as some households affected by the eijhtee - «,* th cutoff (see Ap- 
pendix V). Ten percent is a sizable fraction of households to be without in- 
come, especially given the likely absence of savings or other economic resour- 
ces. As nearly as could be determined &y our interviewers, persons in these 
households subsisted entirely on the generosity of relatives and friends. 

Finally, although the earned income households fared far better c an 
those on other sources of income, it bears emphasizing that 12 percent had i' 
comes which fell below poverty. Thus, although 'self-sufficient" in a purely 
economic sense, these refugees on earned incr alone are not all living above 
the poverty level . 
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2. Jobs Per Household and Poverty 

We concluded Section 1 1 1 .A by showing the steady increase of households 
with two or more jobs. The data in Table 1 1 1 .C.2 shows the relationship of 
this employment variable to poverty level standing. 

Table 1 1 1 .C.2 

Percent of Poverty Level Standard by Jobs Per Household 



Number 
of Jobs 


Percent Poverty- level 
Standard Met 


Percent Below 
Poverty Level 


0 


77* 


83* 


1 


150* 


32* 


2 or more 


215* 


7* 



Compared to those households with no employed persons (32 percent of 
poverty), households with one person working almost doubled their 1 iving 
standard as measured by the poverty level (150 percent of poverty), and the 
living standard nearly triples in households with two or more persons working. 
The figures in Table 1 1 1. C.2 also indicate that not all households with no 
employed persons live below the poverty level, and not all households with two 
or more employed persons rise above the poverty line. 
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CHAPTER IV 
MULTIVARIATE FINDINGS 
Multivariate analyses were, conducted Independently on two indicators of 
self-sufficiency: (1) receipt of cash assistance and (2) poverty status. The 
analytical procedures used compute the fraction of variance of an outcome 
measure (self-sufficiency) accounted for by a group of predictors taken 
together, and apportions the shared variance to the predictors in relation to 
the magnitude of their individual relations to the outcome measures. Thus, if 
each of two predictors accounts for 10 percent of the variance in a self- 
sufficiency measure, and together they account for 15 percent* then 5 percent 
is shared. To the extent that predictors account for shared variance, they 
can be viewed as alternative measures of the same thing, and the extent to 
which suth shared explanatory ^ower should be attributed to one, to the other, 
or divided between thsm, becomes a matter of theoretical interpretation. Al- 
though we are interested in ch« total shared explanatory power for the set of 
variables under stttiy, the primary focus of the discussion to follow will be 
the amou r t of varianc* contributed independently by each variable to the to- 
tal. 1 ' 

x7 Var iance is a measure of the summed distances of each case's value on a 
variable from the general mean of all cases* The extent to which these summed 
distances can be reduced by calculating them from the values of a second vari- 
able, is the variance "explained" or "accounted for" by the second. This "ex- 
planatory 11 or "predictive" power is computed and reported as a percentage. 

The question of the size and character of the relationship between this 
set of predictors taken together and the attainment of self-sufficiency (the 
three measures described) can be addressed only by multivar [ate analyses. We 
have employed such analyses to determine: (1) whether interaction effects ex- 
ist among the predictors in their relations to self-sufficiency; (2) the ex- 
tent to which predictors are interdependent and, therefore, "share" th« 
variance they account for or "explain." 
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The advantage of these multivariate procedures over the bivariate com- 
parisons is that they allow comparisons which take into account the influence 
of other variables which nay be correlated with the variables under study. If 
w? find a strong bivariate association between change in x and change in y. it 
becomes important to see whether the associations hold up when the effects of 
other important variables are taken into account, otherwise the effect of x on 
y nay be overestimated and, essentially, that is what multivariate analysis 
does. By simultaneously taking into account the effects of several potential- 
ly important variables, we develop a more comprehensive and realistic under- 
standing of the determinants of self-sufficiency. 



An interaction effect exists when the relationship observed between one 
predictor and the outcome depends on the values of a second predictor. For 
example, lage households might fare better than small among the Vietnamese, 
but household size makes no difference among the Lao. An even more dramatic 
interaction would occur if large households fare better among the Vietnamese, 
and smaP among the Lao. We have employed three strategies to detect interac- 
tion effects: 0) direct comparison of bivariate relationships within 
various groups; (2) multivariate analyses of the two self-sufficiency measures 
with a technique called SEARCH (see below), which successively partitions the 
sample into groups by maximizing the variance for which each such partition 
can iccount (asymmetrical partitions thus indicating the presence of interac- 
tions) ; and (3) comparison of the proportion of variance which can be ex- 
plained by SEARCH (which is sensitive to interaction) with that accounted for 
by multiple regression analyses (which is not sensitive to interaction) using 
the same predictors - that is, we employed multiple regression analyses be- 
cause intercorrelations (or "mul ti col 1 i near ity") among some of the factors we 
are examining could make them account for the "same" subset of variance on our 
self-sufficiency measures. Mul ti-var iate analyses (which asrumes linearity 
and additivity) is useful under thesa conditions to investigate the degree of 
shared variance and the relative importance of the predictors when taken 
together. All of these strategies suggest the presence of relatively minor 
interactions: the strength, but not the existence o;* direction, of many 
relationships vary within different parts of the sample. There appear, 
however, to be no major interaction effects that must be taken into account in 
order to describe the basic relationships of interest in this study. Further- 
more, we have not detected any sizable curvilinear relationships that need to 
be taken into account. It ippears that the relationships between the factors 
we have examined and self-sufficiency can be adequately described by models 
which assume linearity (that the relations can be approximated by a straight 
line) and additivity (that there are no proncunced interaction effects). 
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A. PREDICTOR VARIABLES 

Below is a list of variables examined in the multivariate analyses for 
their relationship to the three self-sufficiency measures. 



1. 


Age 


2. 


Sex 


3. 


Ethnicity 


k. 


Household Composition 


5. 


Site 


6. 


Urban/Rural in Southeast Asia 


7. 


Secondary migration 


8. 


ESL 


9. 


Employment Service use 


10. 


Vocational Training 


11. 


Health problems 


12. 


Time in U.S. 


13. 


Current English Proficiency 


u. 


Arrival English Proficiency 


15. 


Southeast Asian Occupation 


16. 


Southeast Asian Education 


17. 


Household Size 



In some instances these variables stand for an entire set of items in* 
eluded in ;ltivariate analyses, rather than a single item. For example, 

"Site" actually consists of the following separate site-level variables for 
each of the five sites: 

SITE 

Total Population 

Percent Black and Hispanic 

Percent Asian 

Cost-of-living index 

Unemployment rate 

Availability and types of welfare 
programs — in particular, general 
assistance, AFDC-unemployed parent, 
in addi tion to RCA 

Availability of employment and ESL programs 

When and where appropriate, the detailed features of each predictor vari- 
able will be elaborated upon in the discussion to follow. 

Taken together, the variables listed account for similar amounts of ex- 
plained variance regardless of iiie self-sufficiency measures used. Specifi* 
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cally, we were able to account for 29 percent of the variance of receipt of 
transfer income alone and 23 percent for poverty level standing measures. 
B. RECEIPT OF TRANSFER INCOME 

Table IV. B.I gives the results of a multivariate analysis comparing those 
households receiving transfer income (entirely on transfer plus those with a 
combination of transfer and earned i.e. combined, income) with households 
which are entirely on earned income. Five variables, Site, Time in the U.S., 
Arrival English Proficiency, Household Size, and Age arcount for 28.23* of the 
variance between those households on transfer income and those on earned in- 
come. Included in Table I V.B.I are only those variables which accounted for 
one percent or more of the variance. 

Table IV. B.I 

Predictors of Household Receipt of Transfer Income 

Variables Percent Variance 

Site 9.i*0 

Time in U.S. 7*30 

Arrival English Proficiency 6.13 

Household Size 3*03 

Age 2.37 
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Total Explained Variance 28.23 

The variable accounting for the largest percent of explained variance is 
Site and, more specifically, this variable ranks high in the table entirely 
because of the difference between Houston and all other sites. Forty-four 
percent nf the Houston sample are rece.ving transfer income compared to 8l 
percent for the other sites combined. In addition, those on transfer income 
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have been in the U.S. for less time than those on earned income (less than 
thirty months versus thirty months or more) and, also report less English 
proficiency upon arrival (87 percent of households with a mean ranging from 
"none" to 5 on a refined scale for Arrival English; compared with 62 percent 
for those ranging from 6 to 10 (Fluency) on the same scale). Also, larger 
households are more likely to be on transfer, e.g. sixty-eight percent of 
households with 5 or more adults receive transfer income compared to forty 
percent for those with one to five persons. This analysis revealed a bimodal 
relationship of age to receipt of cash assistance, the youngest and the oldest 
are more frequently found on transfer income while of those on earned income 
are more often in the middle age range, i.e., 24-55* 

Despite the sizable amount of variance accounted for by this analysis, 
the explanatory value is limited. That is, while certain variables are iden- 
tified as significant statistically, they are of little value in understanding 
the dynamics of economic self-sufficiency and resettlement. Moreover, the use 
of nonreceipt of cash assistance as a proxy for self-sufficiency is ques- 
tionable in view of the fact that 12 percent of those household solely on 
earned income fall below the poverty line. Therefore, some measure other than 
a strict economic indicator of self-sufficiency would seem more realistic. In 
consequence, we turn to poverty status to explore for factors which play a 
ro e in determining w-iich households climbed out of poverty and which did not. 
C. POVERTY LEV F1 "*^ING 

Table I V.C.I (page 200) shows the major predictor variables for household 
poverty level standing resulting from the multivariate analysis. The vari- 
ables are listed in order of their independent contribution to the explained 
variance. These results are richer in their substantive significance than 
those obtained for transfer income receipt. 
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Table IV. C.I 

Predictors of Household Income Below the Poverty-level 

(N- 1,398) 



Var i able 


Percent of Variance 


Household Composition 


7-79 


Arrival English Proficiency 


5.09 


Household Size 


3-92 


Time in U.S. 


2.5'. 


Site 


1.69 


Southeast Asian Education 


.85 


Southeast Asian Occupation 


.82 


Total Variance explained 


22.70 
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Table IV. C. 2 

Percent of Households Living Below Poverty 
Needs Standard by Composition of the Household 

(N-1,384) 



Household Composition 




Percent Living Below 
Poverty Needs Standard 


Unrelated Singles Only 






Extended Family and Single (s) 




203; 


Multiple Family and Singles 




27* 


Nuclear Family and Single(s) 




29* 


Single, Individual Living Alone 




29* 


Multiple Fami ly 




1*0* 


Extended Fami ly 




<*3* 


Nuclear Fami 1 y 




61* 


Total Sample 




51* 



1* Household Composition 

The data on poverty level standing by household composition, the most 
powerful inoependent predictor of whether a household income is above or below 
the poverty level needs standard, are further detailed in Table IV. C. 2 (page 

201). 

These data show that the household group wh.ch constitutes the largest 
proportion of the total sample — over half In fact — also comprises the 
largest percentage of households below the poverty standard. Sixty-one per- 
cent of the nuclear families, which account for 52 percent of the household 
sample, do not have the minimal income necessary to meet needs at the poverty 
level. The household unit making up the next largest proportion of the sample 
is the Extended Family. That group, which constitutes 26 percent of the total 
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sample, is second only to nuclear family units in its failure to reach the 
poverty standard. Forty-three percent of these households fall belc the 
poverty standard. These two groups, which together constitute 79 percent of 
the entire sample, represent the only two classifications fn Table IV. C. 2. 
where only related members of the same family live under, a single roof. In 
other words, they come closest to meeting what is routinely meant by "family." 

Households that double-up do about as well as extended families. Forty 
percent of the multiple family households live below the poverty standard, 
which is quite a bit better than they would do if they lived separately. What 
makes a greater difference in rising out of poverty is the presence of one or 
more unrelated singles in a household. The percent of Nuclear Family and 
Single(s) below the poverty level is 29 percent, or half that for Nuclear 
Family members alone. Equally significant reductions occur for the Multiple 
Families plus Single(s) (1,0 percent versus 27 percent) and Extended Fami 1 y 
plus Single(s) (l»3 percent versus 20 percent). In this entire report, few at- 
tributes will be found to produce a substantive effect on economic status 
equal to that of the presence of unrelated and presumably employable singles 
in a household. Although probably less important to long-term self- 
sufficiency than other variables, this household composition arrangement is a 
real boon to immediate self-sufficiency. Finally, 9 percent of the households 
consisting solely of unrelated singles live below the poverty level — the 
smallest percentage in poverty for all household groups. This is not surpris- 
ing since these households consist largely of collections of potential wage 
earners and fewer elderly, children, or other types of dependent persons. 

2. Arrival Engl ish. 

The refugee's level of English proficiency at the time of arrival in the 
U.S. is important for two reasons. First, it is an extremely good predictor 
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to later economic status, second only to household composition. Second, it 
proved to be a better predictor than current English. Southeast Asian educa- 
tion and Southeast Asian occupation. 

Although Arrival English is important to all refugees in achieving self- 
sufficiency, this relationship is most easily demonstrated in single nuclear 
families wh'ch constitute a majority of the households in the survey (52 per- 
cent). Figure 1V.C.1 (page 20l») shows the point along the English proficiency 
dimension where the multivariate "split" occurs to produce the greatest 
varianre. as well as the greatest effect in terms of poverty-level standing. 
Here we use the more refined scale for English proficiency of 0-10. If the 
split is made between those refugee households which average 0 (none) to 3 
(some) level of ability in English versus those which average k to 10 
(fluent), the corresponding percentage living above the poverty level are 3» 
percent and 63 percent. That is. those nuclear f ami 1 ies whose Engl ish upon 
arrival in the U.S. is better than "sone" on reading and speaking are twice as 
likely to achieve self sufficiency under the same conditions as those who are 
less proficient upon arrival. 

Multivariate results can be difficult to present because such results 
depend upon holding a number of variables constant in order to partial out the 
interaction and multicorrelational influences of other variables. Although 
somewhat complicated, one such effort is warranted to show the power of Ar- 
rival E/iglish over two other background variables — Time in the U.S. and 
Southeast Asian Occupation. Of those less proficient in English (0-4). only k 
percent achieved self sufficiency in less than 30 months. Other than ad- 
ditional time in the U.S.. we found that the only factor to make a difference 
in determining self-sufficiency for those households wi th 1 imi ted Engl i sh 
proficiency was Southeast Asian Occupation. Those who cl imb out of poverty 
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Percent of Nuclear Families 

Above the Poverty Level 
by Level of Arrival English 
(N - 666) 




FIGURE IV.C.l 
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Percent of Households Above Poverty by 
Arrival English and Household Size 
(N « 1,384) 



High on 
Arrival 
Engl ish 



63* 



Household 



Size 




Low on 
Arrival 
Engl i sh 



31* 



Household 



Size 




FIGURE IV. C. 2 
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the quickest are professional". Even with limited English skills, 32 percent 
of those persons achieved self-sufficiency compared to less than half that (15 
percent) for refugee? with other occupational backgrounds. Presuming that 
professionals (i.e. persons with advanced degrees) in Southeast Asia came 
from comparatively higher socioeconomic backgrr mds as well as higher 
educational backgrounds, it is noteworthy that even they require mc - thar 30 
months to achieve self-sufficiency to any significant degree. They arc, 
however, among the first out of povert/ at a ret.; twice that c* others with 
limited English proficiency upon arrival Yet these "others 11 constitute the 
bulk of our sample: 65 percent cf the refugees in our sample fall in the 
group which is less proficient on Arrival English as defined above. 

Before ending this discussion, it is important to comment on why Arrival 
English proves to be such a powerful predictor of se! T-suf f iciency and why 
current English is not. While this question carries implications for program- 
matic intervention (i.e. ESL) and will be elaborated upon in later sections 
k: will deal with it* here mainly from the standpoint of the multivariate 
analyses performed. 

We conducted several multivariate analyse* using a variety of self- 
sufficiency measures, and English upon arrival in the U.S. repeatedly proved 
to be among the important sources of variance reduction and Current English 
did not. We also ran the same analyses leaving out Arrival English at * 
predictor. Un Jer this condition, Current English emerged as a predi or, but 
without matching the level of variance reduction associated with / : <v*1 
English. !n essence, Arrival English predicts what Current English predicts 
and more. Therefore, rent English becomes eliminated statistically because 
it makes little or no independent contribution to variance reduction when Ar- 
rival English is included among the predictors. Substantively, this means two 
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things. First, no ir**rvening events (such as experience at large or program- 
matic experience) occurred which preempted or overrode t K e power of Arrival 
English to predict Current English closely. Arrival English remained highly 
correlated with Current English regardless of events between date of arrival 
and date of interview. Second, Arrival English, however gained before reach- 
ing the U.S., was simply a better predictor to self-sufficiency measures than 
Current English; we had expected the opposite. Moreover, this is not due to 
the presence of students in the sample who have improved heir English since 
arrival but are out of the labor force and who show up in our data as not 
self -sufficient, if this had been the case, we might have found even a nega- 
tive correlation between Current English and self-sufficiency. There is the 
possibility th*t in the long-run, (a) post-arrival experiences will have more 
influence on Current English, thereby weakening the ability of Arrival English 
to predict Current English; and (b) as Job advancement occurs over time, i.e. 
long-term self-suff iciency, Cur rent Engl i sh wi 1 1 be a better predictor to 
economic status than Arrival English. However, insofar as immediate self- 
sufficiency is at issue, the refugee's English proficiency at the time of ar- 
rival in the U.S. is a better predictor than current English proficiency as 
reported by refugees, representing a span of up to almost four years in the 
U.S. 

3- Household Size. 

Smaller households fare better economically than larger households. This 
holds consistently true for all household composition categories regardless of 
their English proficiency upon arrival. As Table IV. C.I illustrates (page 
200) , it is the third best predictor. 

The impact of Household Size can best be illustrated by following the 
data shown in Figure IV. C. 2 on page 205. For me households whose adults had 
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a higher mean English proficiency on arrival, 8l percent of those with smaller 
households are above poverty level compared to hi percent of those with larger 
households (five or more). The corresponding figures for those less profi- 
cient in English on arrival are i.3 percent and 18 percent respectively. 

One can easily see how the magnitude of effects increases markedly with 
these interactions. Eight out of ten small households with comparatively bet- 
ter Engl ish on arrival were out of poverty. Conversely, only one in five 
households were out of poverty if they were less prof icient on arrival and 
comprised comparatively large fami'ies. 

The data in Figure IV.C. 2 (page 205) are derived from households of 
single nuclear 'ami lies. The data for other household combinations would be 
similar. We have chosen to use nuclear family households for purposes of 
simplicity (only one type of composition, no combinations) and because these 
constitute the largest percentage of households in the sample (52 percent). 

In order to give additional meaning to the household size, we also ran 
multivariate analyses using "Adults Employable" (the number of adults per 
household who could participate in the labor force) as the predictor variable. 
The computation for this variable is the comparison of the number of adults 
(age 16 or over) P er household in relation to the number of chi ldren under 
school-age. We constructed this index as the ratio of "employable" adults to 
the total household size (adults plus children). Each adult was considered to 
be "employable" unless reported as retired, disabled or over 55 years of age. 
Students and older people who were reported as working, laid off or seeking 
work were also included as "employable." Finally, one adult in each household 
with a child five years of age or younger (preschool) was regarded as a child 
caretaker, and hence not "employable," unless there were two or more other 
"unemployable" adults (such as grandparents) already in the household to per- 
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form those duties. The result of these rather complex decision-rules is es- 
sentially a ratio of employable adult* to dependents* Table IV. C. 3 (page 209) 
gives the multivariate results on poverty level if only the nuclear family 
data are analyzed* with the Adults Employable variable included among the 
predictors. 

Table IV. C. 3 

Predictors of Poverty-Level Standing 
(Nuclear Fami 1 ies) 



Var iable 


Percent of Variance 


Arrival English 


10.20 


Household Size 


7-96 


Adul ts Employable 


3.3* 


Site 


3.40 


Time in U.S. 


• 97 


Southeast Asian Occupation 


.81 




26.68 



It is interesting that both Household Size and Adults Employable con- 
tribute independently: Household Size* however* contributes more than twice 
the amount of explained variance. This raises the possibility that in some 
nuclear families* older children or persons outside the home may take care of 
the preschool children so that both parents can work. We have only indirect 
evioence to support this supposition. But, it is noteworthy that adding 
Adults Employable drops the variance contributed by Time in the U.S. to less 
than 1 percent, meaning that it is of no substantive contribution to the over- 
all amount of variance explained by the other variables. This means that* if 
we know how many employable adults there are in a household, date of arrival 
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would not add significantly to our ability to predict the poverty-level stand- 
ing. We report this with some satisfaction, because some reports on refugee 
resettlement in the U.S. ci'ie arrival date as the most powerful derived vari- 
able in predicting economic progress. Because "timJ 1 , as such, has little or 
no explanatory value in its own right, it is important to be able to reduce 
its overall contribution through the identification of variables which are 
conceptually more meaningful. Thus, for example, as far as nuclear families 
alone are concerned, the predictive power of knowing the level of arrival 
English of households will enable one to predict the economic status of a 
household far better than knowing the date of arrival. Even more significant 
is the interpretive value of arrival English, which at least in the short run 
holds far greater potential for giving meaning to the findings than "time" 

alone. 

Time in the U.S. 

Data presented earlier on employment and income sources, as well as the 
economic status data discussed in this chapter, show that steady, often 
monotonic, changes occur over time in surprisingly predictable trajectories. 
Clearly, the longer refugees are in the U.S., the better their economic 
status. But "time" as a variable has limited explanatory value. What is im- 
portant is to identify what happen-, over time that .lakes a difference in 
determining economic self-suf f icie icy, or for any dependent variable. So in a 
sense, the variance attributed to "Time in the U.S." in this analysis 
represents a residual for the variance of variables that are, in fact, time- 
bound and the nature of which can, at best, be speculated upon. For example, 
as time goes on, refugees pick up English skills, learn the cultural mazeways, 
cut into friendship networks which help to find employment; the younger 
children become school age and thereby free-up a spouse to enter into the 
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labor force, etc. These are the events which occur over time that are direct- 
ly associated with the achievement of self-sufficiency. Th:;s. while not deny- 
ing the importance of time a. a fetor, we look to other results, to aid « In 
understanding which refugees take longer to achieve self sufficiency and why. 
5. Site 

Site is the final variable to contribute explained variance of any sig- 
nificance. The amount contributed (1.69) is materially insignificant to the 
total explained variance; more important is the finding that differences in 
achieving self-sufficiency attributable to site-related factors are far less 
important than expected. To a Urge degree, some of the obvious differences 
are accounted for by other factors. For example, whi le refugees in Houston 
may be comparatively setter off than refugees in other sites, they arrived 
earlier and had significantly better arrival Engl ish than the latter . The 
earlier arrival date also meant that the economy was in better shape (acre i 
all sites) than it was for later arrivals. That is to say. with better than 
average English proficiency, refugees arriving at the same time as those in 
Houston did as well wherever they settled. There are some exceptions nno. in 
the main, they account for the additional 1.69 percent of explained variance. 
The economy in Seattle was the worst across the five sites and had been from 
the time the first refugees arrived there. Therefore, individual and 
household characteristics that correlated >ith improved economic status else- 
where were of ess benefit to the refugees in Seattle. Chicago was singled 
out in the multivariate analysis because it was the only other site with a 
specific feature associated with the attainment of self-sufficiency. Almost 
all households in Chicago on transfer income fell below the poverty line; on 
the other hand, those households with employed persons were well above the 
poverty line. Therefore, comparatively speaking, the gap between those on 
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transfer income versus those on earned income was targe in Chicago* and be- 
cause there were sizable numbers on each of these two income sources (vis-a- 
vis Houston, where there were comparatively few on transfer income), Chicago 
became singled out. We must re-emphasize that the significance of the varia- 
tions across sites, while identifiable, is of very limited importance in terms 
of the total picture. Even then, both lite-level factors noted impacted al- 
most exclusively on one particular segnent of the refugee population — name- 
ly, nuclear families with low levels of English proficiency. 

6. Southeast Asian Education and Occupation. 

These variables contributed less than one percent of explained variance 
and, therefore, are of no practical significance in determining poverty stand- 
ing during the first four years of resettlement. If, however, one were to 
identify a single group of individuals with the highest percentage above 
poverty, it would be singles, alone or unrelated in small groups with the 
highest level of past education. In our sample, 81 percent are above poverty. 
There are, however, comparatively few such persons in our sample. By con- 
trast, the subgroup with the smallest percentage above poverty make up a 
sizable segment of the sample. They are large nuclear family households, poor 
in education and arrival English, and in the U.S. less than forty months. 
Only \k percent of these are above poverty in our sample. The bivariate 
relationships are stronger, particularly for Southeast Asian education which 
correlates .2k with poverty-level standing and .13 with receipt of cash as- 
sistance. The correlations for Southeast Asian occupation are significantly 
lower, .06 for poverty- level standing and .02 for receipt of cash assistance 
respectively. The reason Southeast Asian education does not perform better in 
the multivariate results is because of its high intercorrelation with Arrival 
English, the variable which predominates in importance to self-sufficiency 
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regardless of whether English was acquired through Southeast Asian education, 
camp classes, or other means. The point is that Southeast Asian education is 
impo! jnt to our present measures of self-sufficiency because it was a means 
for acquiring English proficiency. In the long run, as the availability of 
better jobs improves, etc., we might expect other substantive advantages of 
better education to emerge as important to resettlement and economic position. 
At the moment, however, it is not very important to self-sufficiency. 
0. OTHER VARIABLES AND THEIR SIGNIFICANCE 

The results in the preceding sections have given priority to findings 
based on multivariate analyses. More often than not the results show that the 
variation in self-sufficiency could be accounted for by five or six factors, 
household composition, English proficiency upon arrival in the U.S. and the 
number of employable adults per household. Many variables of substantive con- 
cern to the achievement of self-sufficiency did not show up as statistically 
important and, in consequence, were never treated in any detail. In the dis- 
cussion to follow, effort is made to explain these expected relationships. 

The reason for returning to the examination of these variables is because 
it would otherwise appear that many important factors — program exposure, 
urban-rural backgrounds, health, etc. -- have been ignored. They, along with 
several hundred other variables (see Section IV. B. 2 and Appendix VI), were in 
fact included in all our analyses, but simply did not prove to be statistical- 
ly as important as one might intuitively expect as a result of the multi- 
variate analysis. From the technical perspective, they did not prove statis- 
tically significant because of their intercorrelations with other factors 
which accounted for more variance. Xi Nonetheless, these factors remain 
salient concerns and are discussed below, along with the reasons they may not 

1§ For a discussion of Variance , see page 1 95# note 17. 
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have been given prominence in the results discussed earlier. In addition, 
matrices showing the (1) bivariate correlations for a large number of in* 
dependent variables with various measures of self-sufficiency, and (2) the 
intercorrelat ions among major variables with each other, are provided in Ap- 
pendix VI. Also provided in the appenc'ix is a set of instructions for reading 
the bivariate correlations. 
1. Urban/Rural 

Refugees from rural areas are more likely to be on cash assistance than 
those with urban backgrounds in Southeast Asia (see Table IV.D.1). 

Table IV.D.1 
Urban-Rural Background and Transfer income 



Income 


Urban 


Rural 


N 


Percent 


K 


Percent 


Transfer 


(2,198) 


68.8* 


(689) 




No Transfer 


(999) 


31-2% 


(231.) 


25. k\ 


Totals 


(3. 197) 


100.0* 


(923) 


100.0* 



Chi Square ■ 1 1 .57 
Probability^ <.01 

The bivariate data in this table show that persons from rural backgrounds 
are more likely to be on transfer income than those from urban backgrounds. 
Similarly, Table IV. D. 2 (page 215) that persons from urban backgrounds in 
Southeast Asia are more likely to have a better economic position in relation 
to the official poverty standard than those from rural areas, and this 
relationship is also statistically reliable. Poverty status shown in Table 
IV. D. 2 is scaled to show the percentage below poverty) and seven levels of 
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standing .anging from 1 (at or immediately above poverty) to 7 (income at 
seven times poverty standard). 

Table IV. D. 2 

Poverty Level Standing by Residence in Southeast Asia 



Poverty 


Residence 


■ Aft. a i 
Leve 1 

Standing 


Urban 


Rural 


Less than 100* 


57- W 
(75D 


65.7* 
(207) 


100-199* p- level 


26.7* 
(3*9) 


25.7* 
(81) 


200-299* p- level 


11.1* 
(H5) 


6.3* 
(20) 


300-399* p- level 


3.0* 
(39) 


1.0* 

(3) 


JtOO-^99* p- level 


1 .0* 
(13) 


1.3* 

W 


500-599* p- level 


• 5* 

(7) 


0.0* 
(0) 


600-699* P" level 


.3* 

W 


0.0* 
(0) 


700* or greater than p-level 


.1* 

(D 


0.0. 
(0) 


Totals 


100.0* 

(1.309) 


100. c* 
(315) 



ERIC 



Chi Square ■ 15.77 
Probabi lity- <-03 

If as these bivariate comparisons show that, when compared with refugees 
from urban backgrounds, refugees from rural areas in Southeast Asia are more 
likely to be on cash assistance and to have poorer economic standing as 
measured by poverty status, why did this variable not emerge as important in 
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the mult ivar i ate analyses? The reason is that other variables account for a 
greater amount of explained variance and allow us to understand what "urban- 
rural 11 background really means. For example, two variables. Family Composition 
and Arrival English, together virtually wipe out the importance of urban-rural 
background as a significant variable. Family Composition is our most powerful 
predictor to self-sufficiency: (1) nuclear families fan* more poorly than 
other household arrangements; whether from urban or rural backgrounds, and 
(2) there are many more nuclear families among those who came from rural than 
urban backgrounds. Thus, the findings shown in Tables 1V.D.1 and 2 (pages 
214-215) are largely a reflection of the Family Composition variable rather 
than something intrinsically significant in urban-rural split. So. while it 
is true that households from rural backgrounds do not achieve self-sufficiency 
as quickly as those from urban backgrounds, the multivariate data tell us that 
a major reason for this difference is because nuclear families ure more fre- 
quently found among the refugees with rural backgrounds and that they are 
slower to achieve self-sufficiency than other household arrangements more com- 
monly associated with refugees from urban settings in Southeast Asia. 

Similarly, the variable. Arrival English, which is highly correlated wi th 
the attainment of self-sufficiency, shows that fluency in English is compara- 
tively poorer among rural populations. If a person has little or no Ei.glish 
proficiency upon arrival in the U.S.. he or she will have more difficulty 
achieving self-sufficiency than those with better English, regardless of back- 
ground, either rural or urban. The point is that the multivariate analysis 
uncovers the more powerful predictors which underlie bivariate comparisons and 
which would otherwise go unnoticed if only bivariate comparisons. Once the 
entire data set is submitted to multivariate analysis, the greater understand- 
ing of the bivariate urban-rural comparison with self-sufficiency emerges. It 
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is not that people from rural backgrounds in Southeast Asia are less success- 
ful solely because they came from rural backgrounds; it is because they are 
more likely to be in nuclear families (and therefore, have more children, and 
fewer persons available for employment per household), and are poorer in 
Engl ish upon arrival in the U.S. Conceptual ly f however , it does make some 
sense to say that there is an association between urban-rural background and 
self-sufficiency favoring persons from urban backgrounds, but only because 
those households are less likely to hold nuclear families with children, more 
likely to have at least survival English upon arrival in the U.S., etc. Thus, 
we have often placed more emphasis on how the data emerge as statistically im- 
portant rather than reconfiguring the findings along lines which seem more in- 
tuitively and conceptually appealing. 
2. Ethnicity and sex 

Although some differences associated with ethnicity are shown (e.g. 
unemployment rates, job quality) they are small and would at best approach 
significance if treated at bivariate relationships. As resettlement continues 
to progress, differences among the Vietnamese, Chinese, and Lao are quite 
likely to emerge because of differences in Southeast Asian education, family 
composition, etc. But at the time of this s- rvey, those differences appear to 
have little relationship to the achievement of self-sufficiency during early 
resettlement. 

The movement jf women into the work force, particularly those in nuclear 
families, emerges as a critical factor in the achievement of self-sufficiency 
and the improvement of economic status in general. A multiple job strategy is 
essential to getting ahead financially for households, and the data indicate 
that the importance and success of women in the work force is no less than 
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that for men. Women are, however, more likely to be excluded from ESL classes 
and employment related programs. 
3. Health 

About a quarter of the refugees reported health problems and the only 
variable associated with health was Age: older people have more health 
problems. There was no association between health and economic self- 
sufficiency for the refugees considered in the aggregate, nor is there any 
evidence that health coverage played a major role in the decision to leave 
welfare anJ enter into the work force. Nonetheless, at the individual 
household level, poor health can be a major barrier to economic status. Five 
to ten percent of the population reported financial setbacks because of medi- 
cal problems, or suffered unmet health problems, or both because they were 
unable to pay for medical attention. 
A. Current English Proficiency 

English proficiency, both on arrival and current, is related strongly to 
self-sufficiency. However, proficiency on arrival is a considerably better 
predictor, accounting for 10 percent of the variance in poverty-level status. 
Current proficiency accounts for 6 percent. The possibi 1 i ty should be con- 
sidered that arrival English serves as an indicator of socioeconomic status 
and/or familiarity with western culture, and hence a whole array of background 
skills and attitudes not reflected by the level of proficiency alone. Yet ar- 
rival English is a better predictor to self-sufficiency than Southeast Asian 
education and occupation precisely because what is important during early 
resettlement is simply a minimal or survival level of proficiency in English, 
regardless of how it was acquired, e.g. past Southeast Asian education, prior 
contact with Americans, camp E.S.L. Two of the most striking findings of this 
study are: (1) arrival English is the best single predictor to self - 
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sufficiency for nuclear families, and (2) the level of English proficiency 
upon arrival in the U.S. is of much greater importance to the achievement of 
self-sufficiency in the short run than post-arrival English proficiency. 

5. Secondary Migration 

Fifteen percent of the sample reported that they had moved. About three 
quarters of these moves were from outside the site and usually outside the 
state. Multivariate and bivariate analyses failed to yield a relationship be- 
tween secondary migration and the economic self-sufficiency measure. Our 
measures indicate H that those who moved into a site from elsewhere did as well 
as others who resettled there initially. Only I percent of those who either 
moved or reported that they planned to move cited public assistance policies 
as the reason for the move. The reasons most often cited for moving were to 
obtain work or to join other family members. 

6. Program Effectiveness 

The question of program effectiveness has turned out to be difficult in 
terms of the information gathered on the variety of variables being con- 
sidered. However, we are able to make the following observations on the three 
major types of programs which fall under the purview of this survey: ESL 
(English as a Second Language), employment services, and vocational training, 
a. ESL 

To determine what variable had strong correlations with improvement in 
Engl ish prof iciency in the U.S., we ran a series of stepwise regression 
analyses (Table tV.D.3, on page 221) those with no English on arrival here, 
those with a 1 i tHe English and, those with some English. We did not include 
those refugees with higher levels of English proficiency since the room for 
improvement in such cases was small and "ceiling 11 effects would confound the 
problems of measuring and comparing change score* for the group. For the 
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first - those with no English on arrival the major variable affecting im- 
provement in Enpli*h proficiency was level of education in Southeast Asia, and 
the next was age. These two variables correlate .59 with improved English 
proficiency. Thus, . young, well-educated person would tend to show much 
greater improvement in English than an older, less well-educated person. Time 
in the U.S. added .07 to the combined corr slatiun. and degree of participation 
in an ESL program added another .03. resulting in a multiple correlation of 
.69- Thus, more time here and greater attendance in Ef . classes account for 
some additional improvement in English for this group .ompared with Soc ,ast 
Asian education and age but not much. The contribution of ESL for this group, 
althcugh statistically significant, is of no substantive significance. 

For the second group - those w, th a 1 i ttle Engl i sh on arr iva 1 - the 
major variable for improving their English is p.imarily how long they have 
been here. Age (meaning relative youth) was another contributing factor, as 
was level of education in Southeast Asia. For this group. ESL attendance did 
net account for changes in proficiency level. The third group - those with 
some English on amval - a.so had T(*e in the U.S. as the major variable, 
w.th E. C L attendance. Age. and Southeast Asia Education adding slightly to the 
correlation with language improvement. The result of these analyses is that, 
while ESL attendance contributes some to English improvement, other variables 
level of education in Southeast As is relative youth, and tiff* in this 
country - are far stronger predictors of improvement, regardless of ESL at- 
tendance. 
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Tsble IV. D. 3 

Stepwise Regressions on Improvement in English Fluency 



Levels of Arrival English 


R 


"None" Arrival-English Group 




SEA Education 


.46 


SEA Education + Age 


•59 


SEA Education + Age + Time in U.S. 


.66 


CCA CM* nn ± knm ± Tim* in II ^ + fC*l 

dtA tOUColion ■ Age ▼ i imc in u*«>. * tpt 


.69 


"Little 11 Arri val-Enalish Group 




Time in U.S. 


.38 


Time in U.S. + Age 


.43 


Time in U.S. + *ge + SEA Education 


M 


"Some" Arr ival-Enal ish Group 




Time in U.S. 


.27 


Time in U.S. + ESL 


.28 


Time in U.S. + ESL + Age 


.29 



There are other important implications to the results shown in 
Tab ft IV.U.3 and before proceeding further, some additional comments will help 
to clarify these findings. The "None, 11 •'Little, 1 ' and "Some" Arrival English 
designations are based on sel f -repo/ted measures on both reading and speaking 
abilities. While self-reported, they »re measures which have been routinely 
used ana generally show a strong positive correlation when compared to actual 
operational measures ^ith the people giving such self-reports. The ''improve- 
ment" measure used for each person was the difference in score between self- 
reported ival English and self-reported current English proficiency. The 
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stepwise regression procedure operates similarly to the multivariate search 
technique described earlier, but relies on correlations rather than analysis 
of variance in selecting the more powerful variables as i* goes through itera- 
tive cycles in choosing the combination of variables. The result is a 
multiple correlation which, in the sequence, shows t>-.e men powerful corre- 
lates and kow much each adds to the total. Had we used only the bivariate 
relationships, albeit misleading, the effect of ESL on iirproved proficiency 
would have appeared to be stronger. As shown in the matrix in Appendix VI, 
the correction of English improvement with ESL attendance for the "None" 
group is .20, and .15 and .13 for the "Little" and "Some" groups respectively. 
The ESL measure used to test for multiple and bivariate correlations with 
he proficiency improvement measure was the actual number of hours the 
respondent reported as having attended. Thus, we examined for a relation be- 
tween the changes in proficiency and the degree of ESL exposure, rather than 
simply treating it as a binary — i.e. attended or not attended. 

The resuits shown in Table IV. D. 3 (page 221) should not be interpreted as 
a definitive test of ESL effectiveness. As Figures 11.1-8 (pages 79-86) in- 
dicating large and significant differences in scores between arrival and cur- 
rent English (more than double) exist for the respondents, and most had at- 
tended ESL classes. We had sufficient data on ESL exposure and sufficient 
evidence on proficiency change to expect ESL to contribute to the acquisition 
of English over and above incidental day-to-day living experiences. Yet it 
ccttributed only three points to the multiple correlation for those who ar- 
rived w'th no English proficiency; it added nothing to those with "Little" ar- 
rival English; and it contrived only one additional correlational point to 
those who arrived with "Some" level of proficiency. Even though these data 
should not be construed as a definitive test of the effectiveness of ESL clas- 
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ses, they nevertheless give one reason to pause. On the other hand, this in- 
dicates that both ESL and daily life contribute significantly to the refugees' 
major increase in English abilities. On the other, it also suggests that what 
ESL contributes is the refugees' own initiative and diligence in improving 
their proficiency by drawing upon their own resourcefulness — not too dif- 
ferent from the role the same attributes play in helping them to climb out of 
poverty under many adverse personal and economic circumstances, 
b. Employment Services 

Employment services are more difficult to analyze, given the wide range 
of activities that tbz phrase includes. As a whole, the fact that a refugee 
utilized employment services did not predict economic success for that 
refugee. Although in individual cases sach service did help, there is little 
relationship between the mere fact of having or not having such services and 
either being or cash assistance or finding employment. Tables IV. D. 4-5 (page 
224) show that employment services are of some significance foi gaining earned 
income and not being on cash assistance. Our best indicator is the answer of 
employed respondents to the question: How did you ge" that job? As presented 
in Table IV D.6 (page 225), exactly half the refugees mentioned personal con- 
tacts (friends* self, and relatives), while less than a third (29 percent) 
spoke of organizational aid (voluntary agency offices, schools, employment 
programs), and another 14 percent cited sponsors and local churches. The in- 
dication is that the refugee networks provide the most aid in gaining jobs, 
while organizations help to some degree. 
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Table IV.D.i* 

Employment Services and Cash Assistance 
(Respondents N-1382) 



Ever Received Employment Services 





Yes 


No 


Total 






38* 


62* 


100* 


On Cash 


Assistance 




(553) 


(896) 






*»3* 


57* 


100* 


No Cash 


Assistance 


(207) 


(279) 


0»86) 






kOX 


60* 


100* 


Totals 




(550) 


(832) 


(1362) 



Chi -Square » 2.UU 
Probabi 1 i ty * 0.12 



Table IV. D. 5 

Employment Services and Earned Income 
(Respondents N*1360) 



Ever Received Employment Services 





Yes 


No 


Totals 






53* 


100* 


Earned Income 


(2i*2) 


(277) 


(519) 




35* 


65* 


100* 


No Earned Income 


(297) 


(5M) 


(8*0 




1*0* 


60* 


100* 


Totals 


(539) 


(821) 


(1360) 



Chi-Square * \17 
Probabi 1 i ty ■ ^.01 
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Table IV. D. 6 
How did you get that job? (N-361) 



Friends 3£)t 
Self-Sought 



Volag 



15* 



Sponsor* 



School s* 



6* 



E;. r>loyment Programs* §\ 
Churches 
Relatives 



kX 
kX 

State Employment Services* $\ 



MA A 



3* 

Miscellaneous Other 



Total 



100* 



*Non-volag 

c. Vocational Training 

Vocational training is a more specific and concrete case than is either 
of the first two. Yet it has some complications that need to be kept in mind 
as we judge its effectiveness. At first glance such training appears to h«vt 
had a definite impact. Tables IV.U.7-8 (pages 226-227) ohow a certain posi- 
tive relationship among having had vocational training, not being on cash as- 
sistance, and gaining earned income. Moreover, as Table IV.D.g <p»ge 228) in- 
dicates, in four of the five sites, a significantly higher percentage of those 
refugees who had vocational training worked at cne time or another compared to 
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those who had no training. In Houston, the percentages of these two groups 
vere almost identical, revealing and possibly reflecting the dynamics of the 
local economy and perhaps the higher level of English proficiency among the 
refugees who were resettled at that site. 

Table IV, D. 7 

Vocational Training and Cash Assistance 
(Respondents N-1382) 



Ever Received Vocational Training 





Yes 


No 






13* 


87* 


On Cash 


Ass i stance 


(113) 


(781.) 






20* 


80* 


No Cash 


Assi stance 


(97) 


(388) 






15* 


85* 


Totals 




(210) 


(1172) 



Chi-Square «■ 13*39 
Probabi 1 i ty « <.01 
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Table IV. D. 8 



Vocational Training and Earned Income 
(Respondents N-13&0) 



Past Vocational Training 



Yes 



Nc 



Earned Income 



18* 

(96) 



823; 
0.22) 



No Earned Income 



13* 
(108) 



87* 

(73*) 



Totals 



15* 

(201*) 



85* 

(1156) 



Chi-Square ■ 8.19 
Probabi lity ^ <.0l 

Yet, when we compared the employment status of those who had this train- 
ing with those who had similar characteristics (high level of English 
proficiency, education, etc.) but no training, the outcome was about the same. 
This is the "creaming" effect — the good ones who get into these programs 
could get a job just about as easily without the programs. The training 'oes, 
however, mean somewhat better jobs and pay for these individuals. 

It in an unfortunate fact that the empirical determination of program im- 
pacts ar i difficult to achieve. Even under the best of circumstances, i.e. 
random assignment of equivalent intended beneficiaries of the program to ex- 
perimental and control groups, sustained sequencing of services ever a 
protracted period of time, etc., a confident, veritable assessment of out- 
comes would be difficult to achieve — mainly because there is simply no way 
to constrain the effects of external events which influence open-community 
research. The results of such research is even all the more equivocal in 
after-the-fact assessments auch as in the present study. When evaluation 
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Table IV. D. 9 



lonal Training and Employment of Main Respondents by SI 



Site 


Percent Reporting 


Percent Ever Employed 




Past Vocational Training 


Vocational 
Training 


Ho Vocational 
Training 


P 


N Percent 


N 


N 


...llcago 
Boston 
Seattle 
Houston 
Orange County 


51 17% 
34 H* 
31 H% 
24 13% 
58 19% 


34 66% 
20 58% 
20 64% 
18 75% 
39 67% 


lie 47% 
121 44% 
114 45% 
123 76% 
112 45% 


«.02 
<.09 
<.05 
<.01 
<.01 


Toxal 


198 14* 


131 66% 


586 49% 


<.01 
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research can be instituted prior to the introduction of the intervention 
program, then necessary procedures and methodology can be adapted to the task 
and its adequacy monitored throughout the life of the program. But this can- 
not be done after the fact. The best that can be done under these circumstan- 
ces is to sift through the data and if positive results are found, attempt to 
reconstruct history and account for the findings and. thereby* la/ the founda- 
tion for more amb'tious quantitative studies to confirm the results; to deter- 
mine the magnitude of effect; and, to study the comparative advantage of 
program variations. Thus, we would argue that the absence of positive find- 
ings of language and employment program and services should not be interpreted 
as meaning that these programs failed to achieve their intended purposes. We 
would argue, however* that (a) there was sufficient program and service ex- 
posure, albeit selective, for the research to have detected overriding or 
strong effects, if these were there, and (b) the detection of outcomes 
produced by those programs will require carefully planned pre- and -post 
intervention evaluation studies. 
7. Volag and Sponsorship 

Neither the VOLAG which resettled the respondent nor the type of sponsor- 
ship show significant relationship to self-suff s ciency. There are a large 
number of such agencies represented in one study employing a variety of 
philosophies and orientations that cannot be evaluated by a comparison of a 
limited number of refugees for each variable across the five sites. 
E. Achieving Self Sufficiency with Minimal Help 

This discussion describes our effort to identify a sel of refugee 
households which have achieved self-sufficiency with (1) minimal reliance on 
outside financial help, such as cash assistance, and (2) minimal program in- 
volvement, e.g.. ESL and employment services. Our purpose was to compare such 
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households with thei. less successful and more dependent cchorts in order to 
search for differentiating characteristics and possible patterns of resettle- 
ment which might account for differences. 

We discovered rather early that If the criteria for economic status or 
the criteria for limiting program involvement were at restrictive, we 
would have too few "success 11 cases for comparative study. For exanole, using 
the following criteria: 

1. Currently off all forms of economic assistance 

2. Past cash assistance limited to 6 months or less 

3. No program experience other than camp ESI. 

I». Earned household income of $1,667 ($20,000 yearly) or more, 
only about 20 such households would qualify out of the 1 38i» in our sample. 

By setting our level of economic well-being at the poverty level or bet- 
ter, i.e., changing criteria #k as follows: 

k. Income/Family needs equal to or greater than 100 percent (poverty 
level) , 

we increased t> .-nber of "success 11 households to 39 " still too smrll a 
number for refined analysis. 

Next we decided to a' low unlimited program involvement and to increase 
the length of time allowable on cash assistance to one year. Thus, our 
revised and final criteria were as follows: 

1. Currently off all forms of cash assistance. 

2. Past cash assistance one year or less. 

3. Program involvement of any sort. 

k. Household needs met at the poverty level or better. 
One hundred and twenty-two households (9 percent of the 1 38* households 
comprising our sample) qualified using this criteria. The analysis which fol- 
lows wiil focus on these households and the variables which differentiate them 
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from the other households in order to account for their relative improvement 
in economic position. It should be kept in mind that these are not really 
"bootstrapper" households — they could have been on cash assistance up to one 
year and no limitation was placed on the level and types of past program in- 
volvement in separating them from the total sample. Furthermore, compared to 
other refugee households, these 122 households may be "making it" but they do 
so only in that needs are being met at a minimally acceptable standard — i.e. 
the poverty level. Therefore, we are faced with difficulty in labeling these 
122 households. Their main features are economic independence and a living 
standard above the poverty line. Although they have climbed out of poverty, 
they have hardly begun to approach middle income levels. Also they have en- 
joyed the benefits of cash assistance and the opportunity to participate in 
ESL, employment-related and other programs designed to facilitate their social 
and economic adjustment in this country. "Self-reliant" is probably the best 
label for this state in that their achievements have been accomplished through 
a balance of external and internal resources. 

Tables IV.E.1-11 (pages 231-23 1 *) "re comparisons between these 122 
households and the total household sample (N-1,384) on several key variables. 
The 122 households are referred to below as "Subsample." 

Table IV.E.l 
Self-Reliant and Total Households by Site 





Chicago 


Boston 


Seattle 


Houston 


Orange 

County 


Totals 


Subsample 


23* 


7* 


5* 


1.8* 


17* 


100* 
(122) 


Total Sample 


21* 


22* 


21* 


14* 


2?* 


100* 
(1.384) 
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Table IV.E.2 
Self-Reliant and Total Households by Ethnicity 





Vietnamese 


Chinese 


Lao 


Total 


Subs amp) e 


51* 






100* 
(122) 


Total Sample 


50* 


20* 

.J 


30* 


100* 
(1.384) 



Table IV. E. 3 

Self-Reliant and Total Households by Household Size 





Mean Number of Persons 


Subsample 


3-/ 


Total Sample 


4.9 



Table IV.E.l* 

Self-Reliant and Total KojsehoJds by Number of Children per Household 





Mean Number of Children 


Subsample 
Total Sample 


1.4 
1.9 


7-ble iV.E.5 

SeW-RelUnt and Total Households by Months in U.S. 




Mean Number of Months* 


Subsample 
Total Sample 


31.4 
25-2 



*Mean number of months in U.S. for Uults in the household. 
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Table IV. E. 6 



Self-Reliant and Total Households by Monthly Household Income 




Mean 


Subsample 


$1,835 


Total Sample 


$1,173 



Table IV.E.7 

Self-Reliant and Total Households by Education in Southeast Asia 





None 


Element-. y 


Second 


H.Sch. 


Col lege 


Col lege 
Grad. 


Subsample 


3* 


27* 


29* 


22* 


12* 


7* 


Total Sample 


8* 




22* 


17* 


6* 


3* 



Table IV. E. 8 

Self-Reliant and Total Households by ioutneast Asian Occupation 





Professional 


Manager 


Student 


Military 


Other 


Subsample 


19* 


lit 


15* 


27* 


28* 


Total Sample 


12* 


9* 


18* 


16* 


*»5* 
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Table IV. E. 9 

Self-Reliant and total Households by Arrival Englisn Proficiency 
(Five Point bcale — "Not at all" to "Very Well") 





Mean* 


Sub sample 






2.3 




Total Sample 






1.7 





*Mean based cr scores from the five point :a1e (i«not at all; 5 m very well); 
see Sec tic '1.6, page 69. 

Table IV.E.10 

, c elt-Re1i& fc and Total Households by Percent Adults Employable for Household 





Mean 


Subsample 
Total Sample 


55% 


Table IV.E.11 

Self-Reliant and Total Households by Number cf Adults tmployed for Household 








Subsample 
Total Sample 


1.84 
• 95 



As expected, those who have bee most successful in advancing their 
economic status with minimal outside aid a e most likely to be found in Hous- 
ton ar.d have been in the U.S. longer, but they are also better educated and 
had greater p jficiency in English upon arrival than those who have been less 
successful. Moreover, the family size for those who have thov greater 
economic m bility is smaller by aln person (3. 7 persons prr household 
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versus 4.9 persons). This difference in household size is partly accounted 
for by fewer children in these families. The importance of this combination 
of family size and household composition is evident in the relationship of 
"Percent Employable" to "Number of Adults Employed." There is no significant 
difference in the percent of household employable— approximately half of all 
households. Nonetheless, the number of employed adults is twice as large for 
th„ self-sufficient group 1 . 8i» versus -95 per household. Although the dif- 
ference in household size and composition is not sufficiently great to affect 
the number of employable adults per household, it is> nonetheless, a change 
that makes a dif ference— i .e. , sufficient to free an additional adult to par- 
ticipate in the labor force. 
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CHAPTER V 
CONCLUSION 



Receipt of transfer income and poverty level measures bo:h show that the 
Southeast Asian refugees have made steady progress climbing out of dependency 
and increasing their standard of living in relation to the official poverty 
level* it would be misleading to quote a single rate of dependency, a single 
figure for unemployment, or a single figure for the percent lfving above the 
poverty line. All these measures show steady progress over time. Starting 
with high rates of dependency, unemployment, and those living below the pover- 
ty line in the early months of resettlement, as well as very little English, 
the refugees in the U.S. for twe and three years approach these same measures 
for the U.S. minority groups — but with trajectories which indicate the 
likelihood of continued economic independence and improvement in economic 
st?tus. At the same time, the percentage of households bove the poverty line 
for the population in general and other minority groups in particular fell in 
a period of major economic recession. The Southeast Asian refugees have not 
only survived these hard times, but hnve, in many cases, improved their 
econonrc status. 

c inaMy we should reiterate that virtually all the refugees studied 
elied on cash assistance during the early months in the U.S., and we find no 
evidence of "bootstrappers" who make it on their own: virtually all entering 
refugee households studied received c?sh assistance. Thus dependency, from 
what we can tell, it not by choice. Even the nine percent of refugee 
households deemed most self-reliant had had some early assistance rnd program 
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involvements. The absence of sharp discontinuities in the various trend 
lines, particularly with respect to cash assistance cutoff periods, can be 
interpreted as significant. We would have expected to find such discon- 
tinuities in the trend lines or in the multivariate "splits," particularly at 
36 months, if reliance on transfer income constituted a powerful disincentive 
to seeking earned income. But, we found so such evidence. 

How have these refugees managed to move ahead economically during a time 
of deep recession in four years or less? There is less need f-- equivocation 
on documentation of self-sufficiency and dependency levels than on issues 
bearing on how these achievements were attained. There are two main reasons 
for this: 1) the bulk of ou<- survey was devoted to documentation of income 
sources and income status; and 2) to establish cause and effect relationships, 
time-series studies are needed whereby data are collected repeatedly over time 
on the same different individuals. Although we have data on individuals in 
the U.S. at di'ferent points in time, such data cannot substitute for panel 
data on the same individuals over time if our purpose is to determine the na- 
ture of the process rather than simply to document the trend. Thus, our 
degree of confidence with respect to the economic state of the refugees during 
early resettlement is greater than that for inferences on how it was achieved. 
Nonetheless, we have evidence of what may b 2 key factors, even though we may 
be on less so' id ground in demonstrating how they go together to determine the 
resulting rise in the achievement of s«.lf-suff iciency. 

As far as we can determine, tt.* factor of utmost importance in successful 
early resettlement is the household as a unit of human capital ahead of in- 
dividual interests and the importance of the refugee community as a source of 
social support and information on coping and adaptation strategies. 
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The Household , Household composition emerges as the strongest predictor 
of economic self-sufficiency. We examined variety of household composition 
measures, including household size, the number and type of family units com- 
prising them, the ratio of adults to children, the percent of employable 
adults and others. All "capture 11 aspects of the same phenomenon and strongly 
predict to poverty-level standings, but none clarify precisely vhat that 
phtnonenon is. 

By using a "structural 11 index that classified household composition as 
nuclear family, extended family, multiple family, and unrelated singles units, 
we found that nuclear and extended families fared considerably more poorly 
than single person households or households composed of unrelated singles. 
This pattern appears to be fairly consistent: nuclear and extended families 
living with unrelated singles appear to fare better than those without. Thus, 
nuclear families (the household unit making up the largest proportion of the 
sample) arc the most likely to remain below the poverty line, but they also 
have the potential to improve th^ J r economic status quickly once the youngest 
child is school age or if there is a grandparent to care for preschool age 
children, thereby free Ins both parents to participate in the workforce. That 
is, given the opportunity to free an additional adult for participation in the 
labor fore*, the household (and particularly the nuclear family household) is 
in a fyood position to increase its economic status significantly. 

When we first began to pretest our interview instruments, we included an 
item that read, n What is your monthly income? 11 Almost invariably, respondents 
reporter' the monthly income for the entire household, which often included a 
collection of related and unrelated individuals. That is to say, the respond- 
ents viewed the household as a mutually interdependent collective, regardless 
of its composition, Thus, if we wanted to know a respondent's income, we had 
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to be ^ery explicit and ask, "How much do ^ou earn from your job?" Similarly, 
we had to be specific when inquiring about income and source for others living 
in the household. 

This pooling of resources is not unexpected in view of the refugee back- 
ground and their traditional values and, of course, was well suited given the 
economic constraints faced in the U.S. at the time of their arrival. Yet the 
way resources were pooled to foster adaptation to economic conditions was dif- 
ferent from what we expected. More specifically, we are referrirg to those 
households with combined income — namely a combination of unemployed in- 
dividuals on cash assistance and employed persons with earned incomes. 

The distribution by time of households on earned income and on transfer 
income differs in one important respect from those with a combination of 
transfer and earned income. Transfer begins with a high percentage of 
households during the early months of resettlement and steadily drops in a 
monotonic straight line to a lower percentage over time; the distribution of 
households on earned income is th , opposite — that is, it starts and steadily 
increases jpward over time. The distribution of households with combined in- 
come, however, is dome-like, starting low, peaking near the intersection of 
the transfer and earred income distributions during the middle of the reset- 
tlement months studied and then dropping steadily thereafter. 

An important element here is that only with earned income can a household 
expect to rise above the poverty level. The income of a household just on 
transfer income reached, on the average, only 79 percent of the poverty level, 
while the mean for households with combined incomes rose to 141 percent and to 
2 1 8 percent for households with earned Income a'one. 

The main distinguish ble feature of the combined income group is in- 
creased household size — perhaps a temporary recombination of the households 
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achieved by adding able bodied persons who th< n move out once the original 
household group oegins to achieve economic self-suf f iciency. Furthermore, we 
know from the data on household composition and inco..,* that the addition of 
one employable person to a household makes a very large difference in the 
potential to advance economic atatus, virtually doubling the ability of the 
household to rise above the poverty-level standards. 

In this regard, the importance of the refugee community from which the 
singles come is Mear and simple in job-hunting. Half of the respondents with 
jobs who replied report neighbors, k'.n, and friends as the source of employ- 
ment information when asked how jobs were found. If our inferences from the 
data are correct about the sequencing in am. oi-c of singles, it uncovers an 
important form of assistance which is less obvious and. in many ways, more im- 
portant than our ' jditional notions about the community as an information 
network . 

Not only are nucletr families the last to achieve self-sufficiency, but 
they also make up the largest segment of the refugee population which enter 
this country. By contrast, only a small number of single, unrelated in- 
dividuals come into the U.S. Yet. our data show that these singles may be 
quite significant in helping families diring the more critical stages of 
economic adaptation to their new home. The presence in a household of *t-ch 
singles almost culs in half ths possibility that the household is Uflow the 
poverty level. 

Thus, the more striking feature of these data is the multiple-wage -arner 
means to get ahead. When no one in a household has » job, the income of that 
household reaches only 77 percent of the Federal poverty level. one joj in 
the household improves the household's ability to meet basic needs to 150 per- 
cent of the poverty level. But a major change <n living R t andard6 occur , when 
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a second person from the household finds gainful employment; here the 
household income rises to 215 percent of the poverty level. Not all families 
have benefit of an able-bodied extra person to help and it is among those 
households who do have such an extra person that this strategy on work force 
participation is b^st revealed* Among nuclear families, the apparent pattern 
is for whichever spouse first finds employment to hold on to the job until the 
/oungest child reaches school age, at which time t**e second spouse then enters 
into the work force. In instance, where a grandparent is available to care 
for young children, both parents enter into the labor force as soon as pos- 
sible- This information is important for several reasons; one, it revea's 
the importance of the multiple-wage earner strategies in the rapid adaptation 
to the workforce and in the achievement of early economic independence; it 
also demonstrates the wi 1 1 ingness of both spouses to participate in the 
workforce; and, finally, it carries with t a policy implication — namely, 
the possible importance of day-care. 

Program effectiveness . The majority (65 percent) cf refugees arrived 
unabl? to speak any English, slightly fewer than half of the adults are cur- 
rently attending ESL classes, and roughly two-thirds have received substantial 
ESL instruction since leaving their homelands. The gain in English proficien- 
cy from both ESL and self-learning has been good. 

About a third of all adults have also received employment services of 
some sort. Les* than 10 percent of the respondents were in vocational train- 
ing programs at the time of *ne survey and one in seven had received 
vocational training in the past. Given the need, this l«»vet of \ervices 
rendered may generally be considered inadequate to bring the refugees as a 
whole into the mainstream of American society. But given the enormity of this 
task, it clearly represents a major effort: in a relatively short period of 
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time, these services have been provided to a substantial proportion of the 
refugees. 

The programs are not, however, equally available in all sites or equally 
used by all refugees. Program use differs little among ethnic groups, is 
heaviest among those 21 to 50 years of age, and is generally cumulative by 
time in the U.S. A hi v her proportion of men receive all types of l rvices 
than women. This is a cause for concern, since women constitute an important 
part of the refugee work force and an important economic resource — especial- 
ly in view of the finding that the majority of households require two employed 
persons to move above the poverty level. 

In addition, those with little education and who held low status or skill 
occupations in Southeast Asia are much less likely to be receiving the ser- 
vices they need than the more advantaged refugees. This is especially true 
for the most important service: vocational training. While ESL appears most 
democratic in being available to all who need it, employment services appear 
more restrictive in that they are rarely accessed by those with low levels of 
past education low status occupation histories and housewives. Vocational 
training seems to be most restrictive in that its use is larg- ' confined to 
males with at least some secondary education, and who were professionals, 
military personnel, or students. 

This presents a paradox: it makes sens i to provide the services to those 
best prepared to make good use of them; yet this pattern of use will hasten 
the assimilation of the more advantaged, leaving the less advantaged to their 
own devices. 

There is no question the refugees who are in programs value them, and 
they rank employment and language programs vtry high when asked what they see 
as necessary to getting ahead in life. On tnc other hand, it is difficult to 
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point to specific program outcomes which relate to the attainment of economic 
self-sufficiency. We would caution any interpretation of these results to 
mean that the programs are ineffectual. The problem of testing program ef- 
fects rre of methodology — unless a program produces a powerful and overrid- 
ing effect, its outcome is difficult and often impossible to determine in the 
absence of a true experiment, e.g. the randomized assignment of persons to 
programs and the collection of before, during, and after measures for compar- 
ing experimental and control groups. And, even then, results often require a 
high level cf equivocation when such studies are conducted in the open com- 
munity. On the basis of available oata we can say that vocational training 
(the most person-intensive) does result in some benefits. But we would 
hesitate to say row much difference it makes <nd whtt <ts potential would be 
if such programs were available to other fan the more select segment f the 
refugee population. 

Possibly It is the resourcefulness of the refugees, both those who have 
access to service programs and those who do not, that makes program effects 
appear so weak. \rtat is, the ability of the refugees to husband their own 
resources, mutual interdependence, etc. have resulted in their being able to 
cope far more successfully with the adverse economic conditions and the other 
problems associated with resettlement than would have been expected possible 
if left to their own devices. Friends and relations are the main sources of 
sinful employment information, and the reported increase in English 
proficiency after arrival is great, whether gained through ESL classes or 
picked up through informal sources. While the service program data may raise 
some question about targeting and appropriateness to needs of the refugees, 
there is no question to their perceived need or to ths great willingness of 
refugees to use them when and where available. 
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The Predic t or Variable s. One finding from the multivariate analysis 
tea»-s emphasizing here, namely, th„ finding that the level of English 
proficiency upon arrival in the U.S is among the best predictors to later 
economic standing. Both arrival and current English were included in these 
analyses, and Arrival English is the better predictor. Arrival English is 
also a better predictor than Southeast Asian education and occupation. While 
current English may, in the long run, become a better predictor to economic 
status, in the more immediate time period proficiency at arrival is much more 
important. 

When better arrival English is combined with smaller household s!*e, 80 
percent of the refugee households are above the poverty level. On the other 
hand, poorer arrival English and larger families mean that only 20 percent of 
the households reach that level. 

Thus, major predictor variables for economic self-sufficiency are link; ** 
to the nature of the refugee households and the background whence the refugee 
came, especially as regards English proficiency. Time in the U.S. and Site 
are significant, but do not overcome the former variables. Other variables o f 
assumed significance (secondary migration and ethnicity, for example) show 
little coi relation with economic self-sufficiency among the refugees. Health 
and health insurance have little significant relationship with self- 
sufficiency, nor do the VOL AGs or type of sponsorship involved. 

Our data support the position both that nothing would be gained by forc- 
ing the refugees irto work when jobs are not there or to drop them off assist- 
ance when in fact they get off as soon as they can in any case. The Southeast 
Asian refugees, our study indicates, may be trusted to be sei f-rel iant. All 
that initial immersion into the labor force would do would bt to place them 
into grinding poverty and to impede their reaching an economic take-off point. 
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The welfare program is meant for precisely such people as these to aid them 
momentai ily when they most need it* 

In recent yeai s the success of Asian-American groups has gained national 

0 

recognition for their outstanding successes, which at one time or another have 
been the main story of almost every major national magazine. In the main, 
these stories have concentrated on their high level of mean income, the inor- 
dinately high percent who attend college, and the disproportionately hiqh per- 
centage that win or place at the top in scholarly awards. When a group or in- 
dividuals rise to the very top, their accomplishments are given notoriety and 
gain public visibility: what we finc } in the results of this study is no less 
i accomplishment. Although less obvious, the climb out of poverty of these 
newly arrived Asian refugees is a major accompl ishment • It is fortunate that 
ORR saw fit to fund reset ~ch to assess empirically the progress of the 
refugees and by doing so, document wh*** this group has done to distinguish it- 
self in improving its economic position, notwithstanding notwithstanding per- 
sonal travails and the exigencies of a failing economy. Certainly they could 
not have done it without assistance, but equally important was what they 
brought with them -- i.e. their traditional background values, their collec- 
tive achievement orientation, their patience jnd diligence. 
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